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MURILLO, BARTOLOMEO ESTEBAN, the most emi- 
nent artist of the school of Seville, and the most distin- 

f uished colourist of the Spanish painters, was born at 
eville in the year 1618. As he manifested at a very early 
age an inclination to painting, he was placed under his 
uncle, Juan del Castillo, an artist of merit, whose favourite 
subjects were fairs and markets, and whose pupils, Alonso 
Cano, Murillo, and Pedro Moya, rank as the best Andalu- 
sian artists. Under him Murillo made rapid progress, and 
painted several pictures while he remained with his uncle. 
After leaving him he continued to improve in drawing as 
well as in painting. For some time he painted in the Flo- 
rentine style, which then prevailed in Spain, and several 
works of tnis his first period are still preserved at Seville. 
In order to improve himself in drawing, he was on the point 
of going to England to see Vandyck, when he heard of the 
death of that great master. He then applied with great 
diligence to the painting of small pictures of saints, for the 
trade with America, by which he obtained funds sufficient 
to undertake, in 1643, a journey to Madrid. Here he de- 
rired great advantage from the instruction of his country- 
man Velazquez, who likewise obtained for him permission 
to copy the master-pieces of Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Ribera, in the royal collection. Returning to Seville in 
1645, he exrited general admiration by his paintings in the 
convent of St. Francis. They were in the style of Spagno- 
leto (Jos£ Ribera) and Velazquez, then unknown at Se- 
ville, and procured him many commissions. He painted 
several historical pictures for the king of Spain, which 
gained him great reputation in his own country, and, being 
sent to Rome as a present to the pope, so highly pleased 
the Italians, that they called him a second Paul Veronese. 
He likewise painted many grand altar-pieces for the 
churches and convents in Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, 
and Granada. Among these are eight large pictures repre- 
senting the works of Mercy, for the church of St. George in 
the hospital ‘De la Caridad’ of Seville, which are distin- 
guished for their admirable composition and force of colour- 
ing. Other equally excellent works adorned the church of 
Los Venerable** and the Capucin convent, for which latter 
he painted twenty-eight pictures, which were afterwards 
tent to America. He was engaged on an altar-piece repre- 
senting the marriage of St. Catherine, for the Capucin 
convent at Cadiz, when he met with an accident on the 
scaffolding, from which he never recovered, and he died at 
Seville, on the 3rd of April, 1685. 

But though Murillo was thus eminent in the higher de- 
partments of the art, his favourite subjects were beggar 
boys as large as life engaged in various amusements, which 
be generally designed after nature. His pictures of such 
subjects are highly esteemed for their merit, and may be 
seen in the collections of the English nobility; hut there 
are numberless copies. Murillo excelled likewise in por- 
traits and landscapes. His works are distinguished by 
their striking character of truth, nature, and simplicity ; by 
the entire absence of the servility of imitation ; and by the 
delicacy of his touch, and the mellowness of his colouring, 
which in fact seem perfect in every particular. Among his 
finest pictures are 'Moses striking the Rock,’ and 'Christ 
feeding the Five Thousand,* in the convent of St. Francis, at 
Seville ; and ' St Antony of Padua,' in the cathedral of that 
P. G, No. 977. 
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city and in the National Museum at Madrid. Many of his 
works are in France, particularly in Ue collection 0 f Mar- 
shal Soult,* and in the collections of fiie English lability 
and gentry. The Dresden Gallery has & fine ' Virgin an£ | 
Child ' by his hand. Several of his pictures are at Muntjj 
and others af Vienna, in the possession of Prince Esterhaz) 
By the collection of several Murillos from the convents of 
Seville, a museum has recently been formed in the cathe- 
dral of that city ; and there are many more in the National 
Museum at Madrid. The picture which Murillo preferred 
to all his other works was that of ' St. Thomas de Villa 
Nueva distributing Alms to the Sick and the Poor.' This, 
we presume, is the picture in the possession of Mr. Wells, 
of which Dr. Waagen says, ' This fine picture was for- 
merly in the church of the Franciscans at Genoa. The 
subject was a peculiarly happy one for Murillo. In the 
head of the saint, in which priestly dignity and gravity are 
admirably expressed, he proves his ability in treating such 
religious subjects from tne legends of the monkish saints. 
The cripples and the sick afforded him, on the other hand, 
an ample field to show his skill in representations from com- 
mon life, which we so highly admire in his beggar boys.* Dr. 
Waagen describes likewise another picture of the same sub- 
ject, 10 feet high and 6 feet wide, now in Lord Ashburton's 
collection, purchased by his lordship of General Sebastiani, 
and which was formerly at Seville. We refer to Dr. Waagen’s 
work on • Arts and Artists in England ’ for descriptions of 
the numerous pictures by Murillo in our English collections. 
Murillo raised the art of painting in Spain not only by his 
own works, but by founding an academy at Seville, of which 
he was president from the year 1660 till his death. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diction, de Pro/es. Espano. de Bella* Arte s ; 
Ponz, Viuge de Espana ; El Artis ta, 1835; La Revista de 
Madrid ’, Enero, 1839.) 

MURPHY, ARTHUR, a dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, was born near Elphin, in the county of Roscommon, 
Ireland, December 27, 1730. His father was a merchant 
in Dublin. In 1740, Arthur Murphy was entered at the 
college of St. Omer, where he remained nearly seven years, 
and, on his return to Ireland, passed two years in a mer- 
chant's counting-house at Cork. From thence he came to 
London, and obtained a situation as clerk in a banking- 
house, shortly after which he commenced his career as a 
public writer. On the 21st of October, 1752, he started 
‘The Gray’s Inn Journal,' a periodical in the style of the 
'Spectator,' which he carried on to October 12th, 1754. 
On the 18th of the same month he tried his fortune as an 
actor on the stage of Covent Garden, and in the character 
of Othello. His success was but moderate, and after a 
second season, during which he acted at Drury Lane, he 
quitted the boards for ever, and resumed his former occu- 
pation as a writer by commencing a periodical political 
journal called ‘The Test.' He also began to study the 
law, but was refused admission to the societies of the 
Temple and of Gray’s Inn on the ground of his having been 
an actor. He succeeded finally in obtaining admission to 
Lincoln's Inn, was called to the bar, appointed a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, and died at Knightsbridge, June 18th, 
1805, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His principal works 

• Two of these, the ' Prodigal Son ’ and ' Abraham and the three Angels 
have been purchased by the Duke of Sutherland. 
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were a translation of Tacitus, which is is a diffuse style, 
and is a somewhat loose and inaccurate performance ; the 
Lives of Fielding (whose works he edited^ Johnson, and 
Garrick ; and upwards of twenty dramatic pieces. The 
most esteemed of his dramatic pieces are the comedies of 
‘The Way to keep him,* ‘All in the wrnig/ ‘Know your 
own Mind,’ and • Three Weeks after Manage.’ His plays, 
poems, and miscellanies, in 7 vols. 8vty edited by himself, 
were published in 1786. 

MURRAY RIVER. [Austral*-] 

MURRAY, \V. [ManspibldJord.] 

MURRAY, JAMES STUARf, EARL OF, known 
in Scottish history by the name of the 1 Good Regent, was 
the eldest of three illegitimate brothers, children of King 
James V. His mother was the^dy Margaret, daughter of 
John lord Erskine of Mar, > nobleman of rank and in- 
fluence at court, and one of*hose to whom the custody of 
the king, when an infant, b*d been committed. 

He is supposed to haw been born about the year 1533, 
hut the precise time of hi* birth is not known, nor any par- 
ticulars of his early life except only this, that when but a 
few years old. fatter made him prior of St Andrew’s, 
with all t^ revenues of that rich benefice. He after- 
wards acc^d also the priory of Pittenweera, and, after 
obtain ii^ a dispensation from the holy see to hold three be- 
nefice- together, tint of Mascon in France in commcndam ; 
an (jin 1544 he took the oath of fealty to Pope Paul III. In 
I <48 however he gave proof of that intrepidity nnd military 
^enius for which he was afterwards so distinguished. This 
was on occasion of the descent into’ Scotland by the lords 
Grey de Wilton and Clinton. When the fleet of the latter 
landed at St. Monan on the coast of Fife, the lord James 
(as he .was then called) collected a little band as determined 
as himself, and, placing himself at their head, attacked 
the invaders and arovc them back to their ships. Shortly 
before this ho had been in France, having gone thither in 
the retinue of his youthful sister Queen Mary, when it was 
resolved she should be sent over to the Continent for her 
education ; and at different times afterwards we find him 
again abroad. He was also present at Mary’s marriage with 
the dauphin of France; and was soon afterwards deputed 
to carry to the latter the crown and other ensigns of royalty. 
Circumstances occurred however in Scotland which pre- 
vented the execution of this appointment: the Reformation 
was now rapidly diffusing itselr among all classes of the com- 
munity, and dissolving in its mighty progress the nearest 
and tenderest ties. In these struggles the prior of St. An- 
drew’s joined the reformers, or, as they were called, the con- 
gregation ,, among whom, by his courage and military skill, 
the success of his undertakings, the sanctity or rather au- 
sterity of his character, and the bluntness of his manner, 
aided by the advantages of birth, countenance, and person* 
which he possessed, he gradually acquired a very high de- 
gree of consideration. The queen regent (to whom he was 
opposed) of course endeavoured to destroy his influence, 
representing him in particular as an aspiring ambitious 
man who, under pretence of a reformation in religion, sought 
to overturn the existing government. That argument how- 
ever had little weight, or rather it worked a contrary way : 
his influence continued to increase; and when, in the end 
of the year 1559, the congregation resolved on taking the 
government into their own hands, he was one of the coun- 
cil appointed for civil affairs. On the death of the queen 
regent he was made one of the lords of the articles ; and on 
the dauphin’s death he was directed by the convention of 
estates to proceed to France and invito Mary to return to 
her native country. Such an appointment suited the views 
of the prior well : for previous to the death of Francis the 
lord James had entered into a correspondence with the 
young queen, soliciting the renewal of his French pension, 
and in reply Mary had assured him not only of that, but of 
the highest favours, civil or ecclesiastical, which could be 
conferred upon him, provided he would return to his duty. 
He had also at the same moment applied through Throck- 
morton to Cecil, the English minister, requesting some pen- 
sion or allowance in recompence for the losses lie had sus- 
tained in the cause of the Reformation. He therefore 
willingly undertook the proposed mission, and setting out 
on the service accordingly, reached the palace and quickly 
gained admittance to the queen. He then found that an 
envoy from the Roman Catholic party in Scotland had 
preceded him ; and in the interview which the prior had 
with his sister, he learnt that the disturbed state of the 


country and his own ambitious views had been strongly in- 
sisted on. Mary however adopted her brother’s suggestions, 
and agreed to return to Scotland without that armed force 
which the Roman Catholic envoy had represented as wholly 
indispensable. The lord James immediately communicated 
the result of the conference to Throckmorton, the English 
ambassador, but in a secret manner ; and, contrary to Mary’s 
express wishes, in returning home he waited on Elizabeth, 
to strengthen, no doubt, the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween her and the reformers in Scotland, and no doubt also 
to acquaint her with the determination which Mary had 
been induced to form. It is observable that the letters from 
Throckmorton at this period strongly urge upon Elizabeth 
to secure the lord James’s regard; and from one t>f them it 
may even be inferred that Elizabeth had done him some 
‘good turn,* as Throckmorton expresses it, for this very 
end. 

The lord James returned to Edinburgh in the beginning 
of June, 1561, having been absent on his mission about two 
months. In ten weeks after, Mary embarked from Calais, 
and after a voyage of five days arrived in the port of Leith. 
On her arrival she found the prior among the first men in 
the kingdom; and he then naturally became her prime 
minister, confidant, and adviser. In this situation he acted 
with great tact and judgment, and at the same time with 
much tenderness to the queen. He protected her in the 
exercise of her own religion, and in return obtained from her 
a proclamation highly favourable to the reformers : he re- 
strained the turbulence of the borders, moderated the zeal 
of the people against popery, and at once kept down the 
enemies of Mary's dynasty and strengthened the attachment 
of her friends. Mary rewarded his services by conferring 
on him the title of Earl of Mar, and honoured his marriage 
with the lady Agnes Keith, eldest daughter of the earl ma- 
rischal, which took place about the same time, with a series 
of splendid entertainments. The greatness of the banquet- 
ing indeed, and the vanity thereof, offended the more strict 
of the reformers, and Knox took occasion to read the lord 
James a solemn admonition ; ' for (said the preacher) unto 
this day the kirk of God hath received comfort by you and 
by your labours, in the which if hereafter ye be found fainter 
than before, it will be said your wife hath changed your na- 
ture.’ 

The earldom of Mar, which the prior had just obtained 
from Mary, having been claimed by Lord Erskine as his 
peculiar right, was soon after resigned with the property 
belonging to it; hut in its place the prior received the earl- 
dom of Murray, which had been long the favourite object of 
his ambition. This grant was scarcely a less matter of 
jealousy to the prior’s great rival, the Roman Catholic earl 
of Huntly, than the grant of Mar was to the lord Erskine. 
But all dispute on that head was soon ended; for Huntly 
was shortly after proclaimed a traitor for various overt 
acts of insubordination and rebellion, originating in disap- 
pointed ambition ; and not long after that he suddenly ex- 
pired. Murray was now left in undisputed possession of the 
chief authority in the kingdom next to the queen, who 
reposed in him almost unlimited confidence. An incident 
occurred about this period which showed the influence he 
possessed in the government, and at the same time how he 
was thought occasionally to use it. His services in the 
cause of the Reformation were manifest and important, yet 
the lord James was not all that the reformers wished ; his 
religious zeal was not hot enough ; and they lamented the 

S rotection he afforded to the queen in her use of the mass. 

!ut they were not prepared to find him now extending his 
protection to her and her ladies in what Knox calls ‘ the 
superfluities of their clothes,’ which he said would bring down 
the vengeance of God 4 not only on the foolish women but 
on the whole realm.’ Knox imputed Murray’s conduct on 
this occasion to a selfish fear of offending the queen, lest 
she should repent of her munificence and refuse to confirm 
her grant of the new earldom ; and denouncing such motives 
in strong terms, accused him of sacrificing truth to conve- 
nience, and the service of God to the interests of his ambi- 
tion. Murray was so incensed at this attack, that for a year 
and a half Knox and he scarcely exchanged words together. 
The queen’s marriage with Darnley seems to have been 
among the first things to bring them together again ; as 
it was also the first step in the subsequent estrangement 
between Murray and the aueen. To this marriage Murray, 
Knox, and Elizabeth, ana their respective followers, were 
all opposed. Knox and the reformers were opposed to it 
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on religious grounds, and it was opposed by Murray and 
Bliiabetli partly on the sante grounds, bat partly also on 
personal or political considerations* Murray was not acces- 
sory however to Darnley’s murder : he knew of it indeed ; 
but, as he said, he did not wish to meddle with the business, 
and would neither aid nor hinder it. Accordingly he left 
Edinburgh abruptly on the morning of Sunday, the 9 th of 
February, 1567, the last day of Darnley’s life, alleging his 
wife's illness at St. Andrew's as the cause of his departure ; 
and we do not hear of him in Edinburgh again till about a 
fortnight after all was over, when he had Bothwell (the per- 
petrator of the horrid deed? and Huntly, Argyle and 
Lethington, all parties to it, at dinner at his house/ Nor 
did Murray remain in Edinburgh so as to be present at 
Bothwell's trial, for in the beginning of April he asked leave 
to go away to the Continent, but on what grounds is not 
known ; and on the 9th, whioh was just two days before the 
trial, he set off, visiting London* and the court of Elizabeth 
oh his way. He remained abroad till the end of J uly, re- 
turning only a few days after the coronation of the young 
prince James. He was therefore absent from the parlia- 
ment which was held immediately after Bothwell’s ac- 
quittal, and from the famous supper at Amalie's, when the 
principal nobility signed the bond acquitting Bothwell of 
all concern in Darnley's murder, and engaging to support 
him in obtaining Mary’s hand in marriage, And he was 
thus also absent during the important occurrences attend- 
ant on the queen’s marriage with Bothwell. He was not 
ignorant of all that was going on : Cecil too was in constant 
communication with him ; and soon after the queen’s sur- 
render of herself to 4 the prince’s lords* at Carberry Hill, he 
sent an accredited agent into Scotland to attend to his in- 
terests. 

He was at length proposed as regent of the kingdom. 
Before agreeing however* he resolved to visit Mary in person ; 
and accordingly repaired to Lochleven Castle, where she 
was now a prisoner When Mary saw her brother, she 
burst into tears, and they had afterwards a private con- 
ference together, the particulars of which are not fully 
known, but it is said that Mary was frequently bathed in 
tears with his upbraidings. 

Ott the 22nd of August, 1567, he was proclaimed regent; 
and with his usual vigour he immediately proceeded to 
establish himself in the government. He now held the 
situation even against the queen herself; for when, having 
made her escape from Lochleven, she called on him to resign 
the regency, he at once refused, and took the field against 
her at Langside, where she sustained a complete defeat. 
Nor did his determination end here ; for being summoned 
by Elizabeth to bear testimony in ihe trial which had been 
instituted by that queen against Mary, he immediately re- 
paired to the appointed place, and did not hesitate in bear- 
ing witness against the unhappy prisoner* His own fate 
however was settled before that of his sister. For while 
passing through the streets of Linlithgow, on the 23rd of 
January, 1570, he was shot through the body by a bullet 
fired from a window by James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, 
nephew to the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, in revenge for 
some personal injury committed by the regent years before. 
Murray survived till midnight, when he died, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

MURRAY, SIR ROBERT, son of Sir Robert Murray 
of Craigie, entered in early life into the French service, 
where, by the favour of Cardinal Richelieu, he soon ob- 
tained the rank of colonel. He returned to Scotland 
when the difficulties of King Charles I. were beginning 
to assume their most alarming aspect ; and at Newcastle he 
had a design for the king’s escape, which seems to have 
been frustrated only by Charles’s want of resolution. * The 
design,’ says Burnet, 4 proceeded so far that the king put 
himself in disguise and went down the back stairs with Sir 
Robert Murray; but his majesty, apprehending it was 
scarce possible to pass through all the guards without being 
discovered, and judging it highly indecent to be catched in 
such a condition, changed his resolution and went back, as 
Sir Robert informed the writer.’ (Mem. of Duke qf Hamil- 
ton, 307.) 

On the fall of the royal cause he appears to have gone 
again to France; and on the 22nd of May, 1650, two letters 
from that kingdom were read to the parliament of Scot- 
land, one from the young king, the other from the queen- 
regent, in answer to a letter from the parliament in favour 
of Sir Robert Murray, in both which they promised, 4 from 


their respect and love to the Scots nation, that they would 
see their desire performed, so far as possibly the convenience 
of their affairs would permit, and that he should be paid off 
his arrears.* (4 Saif Ann., 1 7.) 

He must have leturned to Scotland soon after this ; for 
on the 21st of Me?, 1651, while Charles was in command 
of the army there, Hurray was appointed justice-clerk, an 
office which appears to have remained vacant since the 
deprivation of Sir Join Hamilton, in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1649. A few day; after this appointment Sir Robert 
was sworn a privy- councilor; and on the 6fh of June, 1651, 
he was nominated a lore of session ; but the court being 
suspended by Cromwell s proceedings, he never sat on the 
bench. At the Restoration his appointments as a lord of 
session and iustice-ckwk we* renewed. He was then also 
made one of the lords-auditot\ of exchequer. In speaking 
of the second of these appoin m ents, Mr. Laing falls into 
an error : lie says, 4 Sir Rober^im-ity, whom the Royal 
Society should revere as its falH*, wa s appointed justice- 
clerk. and the people were plea*d and gratified when a 
judicial office so important and dan^erowt^ conferred on 
the most upright and accomplishel charatw which the 
nation produced.’ (Laing, Hist, qf Stcotlancfcy t $]) 
that time however the office of justice-clerk wi not t he 
important situation which it now is ; nor was it for % dozen 
years after that the justice-clerk became vice* presia^ 0 f 
the justiciary court. He was however an assessor to^he * 
justiciar or justice-general ; he was the first who had 
style of lord-justice-clerk ; and it is highly probable that hu. 
character and reputation paved the way for the advance- 
ment of his successors. It does not appear that Murray ever 
satvon the bench at all. He was made a judge of three 
courts at one time, not perhaps that he might be a judge in 
any, but that the emoluments might attach him as a par- 
tisan. He was not bred to the law, and does not appear 
ever to have been in circumstances to acquire a knowledge 
of it. In the above passage however Laing refers to an 
event in Sir Robert's life or great interest and importance : 
he was the father of the Royal Society. That body had 
existed as a debating club previous to the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when its members were dispersed. At the 
Restoration the Society assembled agajn, and conducted 
their proceedings on a more extensive scale. On the 28th 
of November, 1660, we find Sir Robert present at what was 
probably the first meeting, when it was proposed 4 that some 
course might be thought of to improve this meeting to a 
more regular way of debating things ; and that, according 
to the manner in other countries, where there were volun- 
tary associations of men into academies for the advancement 
of various parts of learning, they might do something an- 
swerable here for the promoting of experimental philosophy.* 
(1 Kirch., Hist. Royal Soc., 3.) 

It was Sir Robert Murray who undertook to communicate 
the views of the Society to the court, and at the next meet- 
ing he returned an answer indicative of encouragement 
from that quarter ; and after rules for the government of 
the Society were established, Sir Robert was chosen first 
president He was a member of almost all committees 
and councils, contributed several papers, and prepared and 
exhibited various experiments. The authors of the 4 Histo- 
rical Account of the Senators of the College of Justice ’ say 
he was re-appointed justice-clerk in 1667, and sent down to 
Scotland, which he continued to rule with a gentleness 
quite unknown to the counsels of his predecessors. But 
this is scarcely correct. Sir John Home of Renton, who 
was a great zealot in the cause of episcopacy, which Charles 
wished to introduce into Scotland, was appointed justice- 
clerk in 1663, in the room of Sir Robert Murray ; and on 
his death, in 1671, he was succeeded by Sir James Lock- 
hart of Lee. 

Sir Robert Murray died suddenly, in the month of June, 
1673. Burnet says, 4 He was the most universally beloved 
and esteemed, by men of all sides and sorts, of a'Uy man I 
have ever known in my whole life. He was a pious man, 
and in the midst of armies and courts spent many hours a 
day in devotion, which was in a most elevating strain. He 
had gone through the easy part of mathematics, and knew 
the history of nature beyond any man I ever yet knew. He 
was the first former of the Royal Society, and its first pre- 
sident; and while he lived he was the life and soul of that 
body. He had an equality of temper in him which nothing 
could alter, and was in practice the only Stoic I ever knew. 
He had a most diffused love to all mankind, and delighted 
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in every occasion of doing good, which he managed with 
great discretion and zeal. He had a superiority of genius 
and comprehension to most men, and had the plainest but 
withal the softest way of reproving peonfe for their faults 
that I ever knew of.' (1 Burnet's Own 59.) 

MURRAY, PATRICK, fifth LORD EUBANK, eldest 
son of Alexander, fourth lord, was bon in bebruary, 1 703 ; 
and on the 22nd June, 1723, he pjfised advocate. (Fbc. 
Reg.) He did not prosecute the legd profession however ; 
perhaps he never meant to do so, W only, in accordance 
with a feeling in behalf of ‘ learniig,’ which prevailed and 
still prevails in Scotland, he acquire* the name and status of 
a Scottish advocate. The same ^ ar he entered the aray » 
and in 1740, which was about ^ve year* after he had suc- 
ceeded by his father's death tythe f^dy honours, we find 
his lordship a lieutenant-colcdel * the expedition to Car- 

thagena, of which expedition he . wr ° te M 

remains in manuscript, it M ™ the library of the Board 
of Trade. From that n*e he frequently committed his 
thoughts to paper, .nd vas known among the literati of 
Edinburgh hi* ^temporaries, for the acuteness of his 
understanding and tie varied nature of his information. 
In 1 758 he ^Wished Thoughts on Money, Circulation, and 
Paper Cu, -ienc y J* a»d 800n afterwards an 1 Inquiry into the 
Origin ^ Consequence of the Public Debts.’ In 1 765 he 
published ‘ Queries relating to the proposed Plan for alter- 
j n g.^ntails in Scotland;' and in 1773, a ‘Letter to Lord 
pules on his Remarks on the History of Scotland.’ The 
ame year, when Dr. Johnson visited Scotland, he addressed 
a letter to him, and had afterwards various interviews with 
him. In 1774 he published some * Considerations on the 
present State of the Peerage of Scotland.’ In political life 
he was an opposition lord ; and is now known to have 
maintained a correspondence with the exiled house of 
Stuart. His younger brother Alexander Murray was like- 
wise so enthusiastic a Jacobite as to propose leading an in- 
surrection in favour of the Pretender. That brother, it may 
also be mentioned, was in 1750 confined, by order of the 
House of Commons, for violent interference with a West- 
minster election ; and as he refused to express contrition on 
his knees according to the order of the house, he was de- 
tained in confinement upwards of a twelvemonth, and might 
have been confined longer had not a prorogation of par- 
liament at that time occasioned his release. The fourth and 
youngest brother of Lord Elibank likewise attracted con- 
siderable notice, distinguishing himself greatly as an officer 
in high command during the Canadian war. Lord Elibank 
died without issue, 3rd August, 1778, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. 

MURRAY, Dr. ALEXANDER, was bom at Dunkit- 
terick, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, on the 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1775. He was the eldest child of his father’s second 
marriage. His father Robert Murray had by his former 
marriage, which had subsisted full forty years, a numerous 
family ; and in the course of about four years after his wife's 
death, himself now entering his 70th year, he married again, 
and had two children more. Robert was a healthy and 
vigorous shepherd or pastoral farm servant in one of the 
mountain districts of Galloway, and distinguished for his 
sagacity and habitual good conduct: his whole property 
consisted of four muirland-cows and some two or three scores 
of sheep, his reward for herding the farm of Kitterick for 
Mr. Laidlaw in Clatteringshaws. He had been a shepherd 
all his days, like his father before him, and both had con- 
stantly remained in the same neighbourhood. His wife was 
the daughter of a neighbouring shepherd : all the sons of 
his first marriage became shepherds ; and to the same line 
of life he designed Alexander. 

Alexander however was, in his father’s opinion, a lazy use- 
less boy, always committing some blunder or other when sent 
to herd or bring in the cattle. He was in fact a weakly child, 
not unhealthy, yet not stout ; and he had neither the rapidity 
nor reach of vision which are indispensable to form a good 
herd : he was also of a sedentary and recluse turn ; and thus 
quite unfitted for the vacant, indeed, but vigilant life of a 
shepherd. To the old man therefore, whose world was the 
dark and lonely glen where his cottage lay, and the adjoin- 
ing hills which he sometimes ranged, young Murray must 
have been an object of no great concern. Accordingly it 
was not till he had reached his sixth year that he was taught 
the alphabet of his mother-tongue. The old man in that 
year laid out a Jialfpenny in the purchase of a catechism, 
and from the letters and syllables on the face of the book 


he began to teach his son the elements of learning. It was 
however emphatically a good book, and only to be handled 
on Sundays or other suitable occasions; it was therefore 
commonly locked up, and, throughout the winter, the old 
man, who had been himself taught reading and writing in 
his youth, drew for his son the figures of the letters in his 
written hand on the board of an old wool- card with the 
black end of a burned heather-stem. In this way young 
Murray was initiated into literature ; and working continu- 
ally with his board and brand, he soon became both a reader 
and writer. The catechism was at length presented, and in 
a month or so he could read' the easier parts of it. In the 
the summer of 1 782 he got a Psalm-book, then a New Tes- 
tament, and at last a Bible, a book wbicti he had beard 
read every night at family worship, which he often longed 
to get hold or, but which he was never allowed to open or ’ 
even touch. He now read constantly, and having a good me- 
mory, he remembered well and would repeat numerous 
psalms and large portions of scripture. In 1783 his read- 
ing and memory were become tne wonder of the rustic 
circle in which he lived ; and a wish began to be generally 
entertained that he should be sent to school. The idea of 
school-wages however frightened his father; and in all 
likelihood nothing would have been done, had not William 
Cochrane, a brother of his mother’s, paid a visit to the place 
in the harvest of the above year. He had made a little 
money as a travelling merchant, and being informed of the 
genius , as it was called, of his young nephew, he generously 
undertook to place him next spring at the New Galloway 
school, which was about six miles off, and to lodge him in 
the house of the boy's grandfather by the mother's side, 
who lived about a mile from New Galloway. Accordingly 
at the Whit- Sunday term of 1 784, young Murray, then in his 
ninth year, was brought to the New Galloway school ; where, 
for a month at least, his pronunciation and awkward gait 
were a source of perpetual merriment to the scholars. They 
soon began however to regard him with other feelings. 
Being utterly neglected by his aged grandfather, he learned 
to curse and swear, to lie and do all sorts of bad tricks ; but 
before the vacation in August he was also repeatedly dux 
of the Bible class. He continued at school for about a fort- 
night after the vacation had ended ; but in the beginning 
of November he was seized with an illness which obliged 
him to be taken home. Here, so soon as his health got a 
little better, he was put to his old employment of a herd, 
with the rest of the family; and this course of life now con- 
tinued for about three years. During all that time he spent 
every penny which he procured from friends or strangers in 
the purchase of books and ballads, carried bundles of these 
in his pockets, and read them in the glen or on the hills 
when tending the cattle, and was ever puzzling and surpris- 
ing bis illiterate neighbours with recitals of what he had 
learned. In 1787 he borrowed from a countryman Salmon’s 
‘Geographical Grammar,' which delighted him beyond 
measure, particularly by the specimens it contained of the 
various languages of the world. In the winter of that year, 
being able to read and write, he was engaged by the heads 
of two families in a neighbouring parish to teach their chil- 
dren. He returned home in March, 1788, and with part of 
his fees, which were 15$. or 16$., he bought books of history 
and arithmetic. The following year his father and the 
family left Kitterick, and went by engagement to herd at a 
place four miles above Minnigaff, the school of wliich place 
Murray immediately resolved to attend. He entered him- 
self accordingly, and during the summer months walked 
three days every week to Minnigaff school. Hero he read 
incessantly, not only his own books, but, by coming an hour 
before the school met, the books of all the other scholars 
which were left in the school. At Martinmas, 1789, he was 
engaged by three families in the moors of Kells and Min- 
nigaff to teach their children ; and during that winter he 
migrated about, remaining six weeks in one family at a time, 
the families living at considerable distances from each other. 
He returned home a little before Whit-Sundav, 1 790, and 
found that from that term his father was engaged as a shep- 
herd on a farm within two miles of Minnigaff. To this 
farm the family accordingly removed, and Murray, having 
now easy access to the school, went thither regularly, and 
also determined on adding to his former acquisitions a little 
French, which he found was necessary for a clerk intending 
to go to America or the West Indies, a situation he had 
some thoughts of obtaining. He immediately borrowed a 
French grammar, and set to learning the language so hard 
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that in less than a fortnight, his indulgent master giving 
him whole pages of lessons at a time, he could read portions 
of the * Diable Boiteux.’ He then found one of the boys in 
possession of a Latin Rudiments : he borrowed it. too, and by 
incessant reading and a little help from the master, be- 
fore the vacation in August he beat a class of scholars who 
had been a considerable time at the study. At Martinmas, 
he went to teach in a family reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and Latin. 

In this situation he applied to his books with his usual 
zeal ; and having:, among other works, bought an old and 
bulky edition of Ainsworth’s * Dictionary,’ for eigliteenpence, 
he literally read it through from A to Z, and again from Z 
to A. On Whit-Sunday, 1791, he returned to school, and 
finding a schoolfellow in possession of a Greek grammar, 
be commenced that language, after spending part of his 
winter’s wages in the purchase of a grammar and lexicon. 
He had also by this time mastered the Hebrew alphabet, 
at first from an old Ps<\lm-book, where the letters were 
marked in succession in the 119th psalm; and afterwards, 
together with some Hebrew vocables, from his Ainsworth. 
He now determined on learning that language also, and, 
accordingly, sent to Edinburgh for a grammar by the man 
who rode with the post : the man brought him the first 
edition of Robertson’s ' Grammar,’ which, over and above 
the Hebrew, contained on the last leaf the Arabic alphabet, 
to which, without delay, Murray next applied. At Martin- 
mas of the above year he was again engaged to teach, but 
at the increased fee of 3 5s. or 40*., and in this situation he 
devoted every spare moment to French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In summer he was again at school, and again, 
in the winter, teaching in a family; but on this occa- 
sion at a somewhat lower allowance than before, Murray 
having chosen the place from its convenience to a school 
which he wished to attend in the winter evenings. In 
this school ho got hold of Bailey’s 4 English Dictionary,* 
which introduced him to the Anglo-Saxon language. 
He proceeded in this way, taking advantage of every cir- 
cumstance to increase bis knowledge of languages; and 
at length, in November, 1794, he came to Edinburgh, 
under the countenance and protection of the Rev. Dr. 
Baird of that city. Murray was at this time in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. His subsequent progress was com- 
paratively easy. In the course of two years he obtained a 
bursary or exhibition to the university of Edinburgh; and 
never relaxing in his pursuit of knowledge, he soon made 
himself acquainted with all the European languages, and 
began to form the design of tracing up all the languages of 
mankind to one source. His acquirements as a linguist 
naturally pointed him out to Constable, the well-known 

g ublisher, as a fit person to superintend a new edition of 
ruce’s 1 Travels ;’ and in the preparation of that work he 
was employed for about three years, from September, 180*2, 
Murray residing during that time chiefly at ICinnaird* house, 
where he had access to the papers left by the traveller. 
He was also at different times employed in contributing to 
the 4 Edinburgh Review * and other periodicals. By the 
advice of his friends, he prosecuted the studies necessary 
for the Church, to which his attention was directed as a 
permanent source of employment; and at length, in Dec., 
1806, he was appointed assistant and successor to Dr. 
Muirhead, minister of Urr, in the stewartry of Xirkcud- 
bnght, a charge to which he in 1808 succeeded as full 
stipendiary. Within six months after, he married the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood. He still con- 
tinued his philological pursuits. In 1811 an incident oc- 
curred which brought him into prominent notice as a 
linguist: on the recommendation of Mr. Salt, envoy to 
Abyssinia, he was applied to by the Marquis Wellesley, as 
the only person in the British dominions qualified to trans- 
late a letter written in Geez, from the governor of Tigrd to 
his Britannic Majesty ; and he performed the task in the 
most satisfactory way. The following year a vacancy oc- 
curred in the chair of Oriental languages in the university 
of Edinburgh, of which the town-council of the city are the 
patrons. The income from this chair was small; the 
gross emoluments of the present professor, who was a 
competitor with Murray, ana afterwards his successor, are 
considerably short of 300/. per annum. It was however 
perfectly suited to Murray’s taste and habits : it brought 
ium to Edinburgh, where his literary labours could be both 
assisted and valued; and there was a great probability 
that some other situation would soon, as at present, be con- 


joined with it. Great exertions were accordingly made to 
secure his election ; and notwithstanding some fears of his 
health giving way under it, his appointment took place. 

( Scots Mag.* July, 1812.) He was elected on the 8th 
July, 1812, and on the 15th the university conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. On the 26th of 
August he was formally inducted to the chair, and he began 
to lecture on the list October following. Soon after that 
he published, for fie use of his students, a small work 
entitled • Outlines ot Oriental Philology,* which is known 
to have been both composed and prepared for publication 
after his arrival in Eiinburgb ; the subject indeed was 
perfectly familiar to him He continued to teach his class 
with little interruption ti^ the end of February or the be- 
ginning of March ; and i such times as his health would 
not permit him to attend \is public lecture, he taught a 
small Persian class in his oun room. The pulmonary com- * 
plaint however, with which hebad been struggling through 
the winter, at length compelled him to suspend bis prelec- 
tions; yet, with its characteristic deceit, it always flattered 
him with hopes of resuming them; and, quite unconscious 
of his real situation, he continued engaged i n his favourite 
studies till within a few days of his leatb, wKch took place 
6n the 15th April, 1813, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. His body was interred in the Grey Friars Church- 
yard, at the north-west corner of the church. 

This great linguist was an eminent example the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. His life how^ er 
may be described rather as the preparation for some resu$ 
than as having accomplished much; and the performance 
by which he will be known in the literary world, though 
distinguished by profound and various learning, was both 
imperfect and posthumous. It appeared under the auspices 
of the Rev. Dr. Scot of Corstorphine, and is entitled a * His- 
tory of the European Languages, or Researches into the Affi- 
nities of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian 
Nations.’ An extensive acquaintance with these languages 
convinced the author that all the European languages 
were closely connected ; and in the work now named, it is 
his object to show that they all derive from, and may be 
traced to, nine euphonic primitives, which primitives be 
states to be ag, bag , dwag, gwag , lag, mag, nag , rag , and 
swag. 4 By the help of these nine words and their com- 
pounds,’ says he, * all the European languages have been 
formed.’ 

MURRHINE (sometimes written Myrrhine) VASES, 
vessels used by the antients, were made of the stone or hard 
substance, whatever it might be, termed murrha ( fivjtpa ). 
They are frequently noticed by the classic writers, and 
usually described as transparent, though sometimes spotted 
or clouded, like our cups of agate. Pliny speaks of them os 
coming from the East, from Parthia and Carmania. He 
adds that they were first brought to Rome by Pompey after 
his victory over Mithridates. ‘The same victory,’ he ob- 
serves, 4 introduced Murrhine vessels into the city, and Pom- 
pey was the first who dedicated to Jupiter of the Capitol 
precious stones and cups, after his triumph on that occasion. 
They afterwards came into common use.’ (Plin., Hist. Nat., 
li. xxxvii., edit. Harduin, voL ii., p. 767.) The abb6 Le 
Blond, in the 43rd volume of the 4 M5raoirea de l’Acad. des 
Inscriptions,’ supposes that these vessels were made of the 
oriental sardonyx. Others have supposed the material to 
have been a kind of Chinese stone. The best alabaster in 
antient times was furnished from the auarries of Carmania, 
which may possibly have supplied the materials for the 
murrhine vessels. 

MURVIEDRO. [Saguntum.] 

MUS. [Muridjb.] 

MU'SA, IBN NOSSEYR, Governor of Mauritania. 
The origin and genealogy of this conqueror are differently 
stated by the Arabian writers. Some make him the son of 
Nosseyr, son of Abd-el-rahman, son of Zeyd, of the tribe of 
Bekr ; others assert that he belonged to the illustrious tribe 
of Lakhm ; while there are not wanting genealogists who 
deny his ever having had any connexion with either of the 
above-mentioned tribes, and suppose him to be the son of 
a liberated slave of Muawiyah Ibn Abl Sufyan, the first 
khalif of the race of Umeyyah in the East. All however 
agree that his father Nosseyr was a mauli, or adherent of 
Muawiyah, that he served under his banners against Ali, 
and, as a reward for his services, was raised to tne post of 
commander of the khalif *s body-guard. 

According to all accounts, Musa’s birth is placed in the 
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year 19 of the Flight (a.d. 840). He seems to have made 
his first campaigns under his father, and to have been pre- 
sent at almost all the battles then fought br the Moslems. 
His bravery and the military talents which he displayed on 
Several occasions made him a favourite Wth *Abd-el-*aziz 
Ibn Merwan, a prince of the royal family then governor of 
Egypt, who attached him to his person, A*sed him in com- 
mand, and, having previously obtained /eave from his bro- 
ther the khalif, appointed him general </ the armies destined 
to achieve the conquest of Africa, it the year 79 of the 
Flight (a.d. 698-9). What the fin/ expeditions of Mtisa 
were, is not satisfactorily ascertained. The Arabian writers 
say, in vague terms, that he pusb4 his conquests far into 
the West, and penetrated into thotnterior of Africa, return- 
ing with a rich spoil and thoq/mds of captives. But he 
seems to have achieved nothin/ brilliant until the year 88 
(a.d. 707), when the khalif AAwalid named him governor 
of Mauritania, with instructions to complete the conquest of 
the country. 

Mtisa took his departs from Egypt at the head of a 
numerous army, tnd, parfly by persuasion, partly by force, 
succeeded in r*uucing *o obedience the motley tribes that 
inhabited tb* northern shores of Africa. He seems to 
have exper^ced no aiffioultyin uniting under his standard 
men wh* e habits were not dissimilar from those of the 
Araba 411 ^ who, rel/ing on antient traditions current among 
them Believed themselves to be sprung from the same stock 
as >fleir invaders. [Berbers.] Under such a belief, which 
jtftlsa dexterously tried to strengthen, whole tribes flocked 
to his banners, embraced the religion of the Prophet, and, 
led by his lieutenants, marched to new conquests. Tan- 
giers, Arsilla, And Ceuta, three insulated fortresses which 
still held out for the Goths, were speedily redufced ; a fleet 
commanded by Abdullah, Mtisa’s eldest son, scoured the 
Mediterranean, and ravaged the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Mallorca; and in the year 91 of the Flight (a.d. 709) 
the whole of northern Africa, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the delta of Egypt, acknowledged the laws of the 
conqueror. 

At this critical moment, when the restless ambition of 
the African governor had been stimulated by so much 
success, a favourable occasion presented itself to satisfy his 
appetite for conquest. Gothic Spain was a prey to the 
most horrible anarchy. After the death of King Wittiza, 
Roderic, the son of a provincial governor, had usurped the 
throne to the prejudice of Eba and Sisebuto, the two sons 
of that monarch, who had taken up arras in support of their 
rights. Unable however to keep the field against Roderic, 
the sons of Wittiza and the noblemen who followed their 
party (among whom was a certain Julian or Uyan) de- 
spatched a messenger to Mtisa, inviting him to invade Spain, 
and promising to aid him in his enterprise. 

No sooner was Mtisa made acquainted with the divi- 
sions among the Goths, than he eagerly seized on the oppor- 
tunity of interfering in them. By his orders Tarif Ibn 
Malik, one of his servants, made a slight incursion in the 
month of ftamadh&n, a.h. 91 (July, a.d. 710), and re- 
turned to Africa loaded with spoil. A second expedition, 
commanded by T&rik Ibn Zeyad, landed on the coast of 
Spain, in April, 711, and two months afterwards [Moors] 
Roderick was defeated and killed in tho battle of Gua- 
dalete. 

On the news of this signal victory reaching Africa, Mtisa, 
who was far from expecting so complete success, felt a 
desire to share in the laurels reaped by his lieutenant ; and 
while he hastily made the necessary preparations to cross 
over into Spain, he sent orders to Tfcrik not to move from 
his position, and to wait for further instructions. But the 
Arabian general had gone too far to be stopped by a mere 
message from his master. Eager for plunder, and bent on 
the subjugation of the whole country, he penetrated into 
the heart of Spain, and, before his master Mtisa had set 
his foot on the peninsula, the opulent city of Toledo, the 
capital of the Gothic monarchy, together with an immense 
booty, had fallen into his hands. 

At this period Mtisa arrived in Spain, breathing venge- 
ance against the man who, by disobeying his commands, had 
deprived him of so rich a harvest of glory and wealth. He 
landed at Algesiras, in June, a.d. 712, at the head of 18,000 
men. He took with him three of his sons, Abdulaziz, 
Merwan, and Abdulola, leaving his eldest son Abdullah to 
govern Africa in his stead. His first step was to subdue such 
provinces as, by Thrik's precipitate march upon Toledo, had 


remained untouched. He laid siege to Seville, which he 
reduced in a month ( J uly, 7 1 2). Carmona and other neigh- 
bouring cities shared the same fate. Thence he passed 
into Lusitania, and, almost without halting in his rapid 
march, seized on NieWa, Beja, and other considerable 
cities (August, 712). His victorious career was stopped for 
a time before the walls of Merida, which he reduceo, after 
an obstinate defence on the part of the garrison, towards 
the end of November, 712. From Merida Mtisa marched 
to Toledo, where, having had an interview with Thrik. he 
publicly reproached him with his disobedience, caused him 
to be beaten with rods, confiscated his property, and had 
him cast into a dungeon, where he remained until orders 
came from the khalif to release him, and give him, as be- 
fore, the command of one of the divisions of the army. 

The remainder of Spain was speedily subdued. T&rik, 
at the head of his troops, marched -eastwards, and, after re- 
ducing the intermediate provinces, laid siege to Saragossa. 
Mtisa took a northern direction, reduced Salamanca, ad- 
vanced as far as Astorga, and thence, returning to the 
Douro, followed the course of that river to Seria, passed the 
mountains, and arrived in sight of Saragossa, which Tsirik 
was then investing, and which surrendered in July, 713. 

From thence Tarik proceeded to Valencia, which, toge- 
ther with Murviedro, Xativa, and other considerable cities 
of those districts, were reduced with amazing rapidity ; 
while Mtisa himself, after detaching some forces under the 
command of his son Abdulaziz to subdue and plunder the 
plains of Murcia, marched towards the Pyrenees, reduced 
on his passage the cities of Calahorra, Lerida, Barcelona, 
and, crossing that mountain barrier, penetrated into 
France. 

How far Mtisa advanced into that country is not satis- 
factorily ascertained. According to Al-makkari, an Arabian 
writer, who compiled a history or Spain from the best sources 
(Arab, MSS., in the Brit. Mus., 7334), Mtisa subdued not 
only Narbonne, but the greatest part of the province known 
by the name of Gallia Gothica ; but, as other Arabian 
historians are silent on the subject, and as the Christian 
chroniclers of France have not made the slightest mention 
of this invasion, we are authorised in thinking that, if Mtisa 
did really cross the Pyrenees, his invasion was unattended 
with any important results. On his return from this ex- 
pedition to the Pyrenees, a messenger from the khalif Al- 
Walid, who now became alarmed at Mtisa’s increase of 
power, reached his camp, and summoned him, together 
with TArik, to the royal presence. 

Tarik hastened to obey the orders of the khalif, and de- 
parted immediately for the East (Sept., 713); but Mtisa, 
who, if any faith can be placed in the Arabian writers, had 
conceived the ambitious project of subduing Gaul, Italy, and 
Germany — and forcing his way from Spam to Constantinople, 
thus connecting the eastern and western possessions of the 
Arabs— refused to comply with the summons. Having 
revailed upon the envoy Mugheyth to accompany him in 
is conquests, by promising him a large share of the spoil, 
he directed his course towards Asturias and Gallicia, which 
the Moslems had not yet visited. But his reluctance to 
obey the imperial mandiate added to the suspicions already 
entertained about his views, which were represented as 
aiming at independence, and a more peremptory order was 
sent for his return. The khalifa second messenger, whose 
name was Abti Nasr, reached him at Lugo, in Gallicia, 
caught the bridle of his horse, and, in presence of the army, 
commanded him to repair to Damascus. Mtisa did not 
venture to disobey the order of the khalif, and, entrusting 
the government of Spain to his son Abdulaziz, reluctantly 
commenced his journey, in March, 714. 

On arriving in Africa, where he made some stay, he con 
firmed his son Abdullah in his government of Cairw&n, 
gave to his son Abdulola the command of Tangier and 
other important fortresses on the coast, and taking the road 
to Egypt, proceeded to Syria with a numerous escort, and 
long trains of camels heavily laden with the spoil of the 
conquest, besides being followed by thousands of cap- 
tives, among whom were 400 Gothic nobles, sumptuously 
ar raved. 

Mtisa did not reach Syria until the end of 714 or the 
beginning of 715. TArik had arrived many months before, 
and not only had justified himself against the charges 
brought against him, but had succeeded in throwing all the 
blame upon Mtisa. To this must be added that Al-walid 
was then suffering under an acute disease, which soon 
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after caused lm death, so that Musa’s reception was not 
so brilliant as he had anticipated. But if Al-walid’s treat- 
ment of the man who had added so rich a jewel to his 
crown was tainted with deep ingratitude, that of his brother 
and successor Suleymkn was not only unjust but cruel. 
It is generally asserted that while Musa and his escort 
were approaching the capital, he received from that prince 
an intimation not to enter Damascus in his brother’s life- 
time, but to delay his entrance until the commencement of 
the new reign, in order that the Spanish treasures and 
captives mignt grace his accession. This command, Musa, 
from motives of fidelity towards his sovereign, imprudently 
disregarded ; and on the accession of Suleyman, remained 
exposed to all his vengeance. He was cast into prison, 
beaten with rods, exposed to the sun until he was nearly 
dead, and lastly, fined two hundred thousand pieces of gold, 
a sum which all his treasures amassed in Spain were in- 
sufficient to satisfy, and which Was raised among his friends. 
Suleyman’s vengeance did not stop there; tne two sons 
whom Musa had left to govern Africa in his absence were 
deprived of their governments, and orders were despatched 
to Spain (Aug., 716) to put to death Abdulaziz, whose 
head was brought to Damascus and shown to his disconso- 
late father by Suleyman himself, who asked him, with a 
bitter smile, if he recognised it. The afflicted father turned 
away at the sight, exclaiming, 4 Cursed be he who has slain 
a better man than himself.* 

Musa died in the greatest poverty at Wadi-l-kor&, in the 
Hej&z, in 717, at the age of seventy-nine lunar or Arabian 
years. 

(Conde, Hist . de la Dom. t Mad., 1820-21 ; Cardonne, 
Histoire de VAfrique, Paris, 1765; The History of the 
Mohammedan Empire in Spain , London, 1816; Casiri, 
Bibl. Arab. Hisp. Esc., Maarid, 1760 ; Ibn Klmllekkn’s 
JVafiyatu-ldydn (or the Lives of Illustrious Moslems), 
MS.; Al-makkari, and other historians of Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSA, ABU ABDALLAH MOHAMMED BEN, of 
Khowarezm, the earliest Arabic writer on algebra, whose 
treatise on that science, ‘Al Jebr e al Mokabalah’ (restoration 
and reduction), was composed for popular use at the com- 
mand of the caliph Al Mamun. It contains rules and illus- 
trations (rather than demonstrations) for the solution of 
simple and quadratic equations, with their application to 
various questions, mostly of a mercantile character. From 
internal evidence it appears to be drawn from Hindu writ- 
ings, with which the author is known to have been ac- 
quainted ; and the works of Diophantus were not trans- 
lated into Arabic tjll after the time of Mohammed Ben 
Musa. 

This work was (partially at least) translated into Latin 
at an early period; and M. Libri (Hist, des Sci. Math, en 
Italic , vol. i., note 12) has printed atl the part of Ben 
Musa's treatise which the Latin manuscripts in the Biblio- 
theque du Roi at Paris contain. The complete work, in Ara- 
bic, with an English translation and notes by the late Dr. 
Rosen, was published by the Oriental Translation Society, 
in 1831, from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

It is from this work that (so far as Europe is concerned) 
algebra derives both its name and introduction ; and the 
writings of Leonard Bonacci, Lucas di Burgo, and the ear- 
lier Italians, bear strong marks not only of their Arabic 
masters, but even of the particular work before us. Ac- 
cordingly Mohammed Ben Musa was frequently called the 
inventor of Algebra, a title to which he has no claim. 

In our account of the Viga Ganita a comparison is made 
of the Arabic algebra, as far as it goes, with that of the 
Hindus. 

MUSA, ANTONlUS,was a physician of some celebrity 
at Rome. He was at one time the medical attendant of 
the emperor Augustus, whose slave he had formerly been ; 
and he gained considerable reputation by the benefit which 
the emperor obtained, when, having been long under the 
care of iEmilius for arthritic pains, which had been unsuc- 
cessfully treated with warm applications, Musa ordered him 
cold affusions, and some other means equally contrary to 
his previous prescriptions: He prescribed a similar remedy 
also for Horace ( Epist ., i. 1 5). 

MUSA, a name given to a genus of plants having eatable 
fruit in tropical countries. They consist of herbaceous 
plants, having a gigantic simple stem, thickly clothed 
with the sheathing petioles of long, broad, horizontal leaves, 
which form a tuft, like that of some palm, on the apex of 


the stem.~ These leaves are of a firm but tlun texture, and 
are undivided ; but having simple veins running directly 
from the margin towards the midrib, and presenting a 
broad surface to the wind, they are always torn into broad 
strap-like divisions, which give them a compound appear- 
ance. From the midst of these leaves proceeds the inflo- 
rescence, consistiig of a compound spike of great size, 
each of whose divisions is enclosed in a large bract or spathe, 
loaded with male flovers at its base, but bearing females or 
hermaphrodites at tie upper end. The perianth consists 
of six superior divisions, five of which are grown together 
into a tube, slit at the back, while the sixth is small and 
concave. There are Bix stamens, one or more of which are 
imperfect. The ovary is inferior, 3-celled, with a double 
row of numerous ovules n each cell; the style is short; 
the stigma is funnel-shapel, and obscurely 6-lobed. The 
fruit is an oblong fleshy bod), obscurely 3-5-cornered, con- 
taining numerous seeds bun*d in pulp. The latter are 
roundish, the size of a pea, listened, with a hard brittle 
shell, which is indented at the hlum. 

This genus is one of the most in^ortant of those found in 
tropical countries, to which the species ave confined in a 
wild state. The M. Sapientum , or Plantain . of which the 
Banana , or M. Paradisiaca, is a slight variet). has a fruit 
used to a prodigious extent by the inhabitants ot the torrid 
zone; and, from its nutritious qualities and genera use, it 



luxury. In equinoctial Asul and America, in tropical 
Africa, in the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
wherever the mean heat of the year exceeds 24 centigrade 
degrees (75° Fahrenheit), the plantain is one of the most 
interesting objects of cultivation for the subsistence of man. 
Three dozen fruits will maintain a person, instead of bread, 
for a week, and appears better suited to him in warm 
countries than that kind of food. Indeed the plantain is 
often the whole support of an Indian family. The fruit is 
produced from among the immense leaves in bunches 
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weighing 30, 60. and 80 lbs., of various colours, and of 
great diversity of form. It usually is long and narrow, 
of a pale-yellow or dark-red colour, with a yellow farinaceous 
flesh. But in form it varies to oblong and aearly spherical ; 
and in colour it offers all the shades and variations of tints 
that the combination of yellow and red, in different pro- 
portions, can produce. Some sorts are said always to be of 
a bright green colour. In general, tly character of the 
fruit to an European palate is that of wild insipidity ; some 
sorts are even so coarse as not to be idible without prepa- 
ration. The greater number however are used in their 
raw state, and some varieties acqui* by cultivation a very 
exquisite flavour, even surpassing too finest pear. In the 
better sorts the flesh has the colotf’ of the finest yellow but- 
ter, is of a delicate taste, and radts in the mouth like mar- 
malade. To point out all thekinds that are cultivated in 
the East Indies alone would t*5 as difficult as to describe 
the varieties of apples and p*ars in Europe, for the names 
vary according to the form size, taste, and colour of the 
fruits: sixteen principal linds are described at length bv 
Rumphius from which al? the others seem to have diverged. 
Of those the worst ar e t Pisang Swangi, P. Tando , and P. 
Gabba-Gabba* and th* best are the round, soft, yellowish 
sorts, called P» Medji and P. Radja. Some cultivators at 
Batavia b^ st having eighty sorts. Rheede distinguishes 
fourteen varieties by name, as natives of Malabar. In 
Suma-va alone twenty varieties are cultivated, among which 
the Piwng A mas, or small yellow plantain, is esteemed the 
m/St delicate, and next to that the P. Raja , P Dingen, and 
/. Kallc. In the West Indies, plantains appear to be even 
more extensively employed than in the Eastern world. 
The modes of eating them are various. The best sorts are 
served up raw at table, as in the East Indies, and have 
been compared for flavour to an excellent reinette apple 
after its sweetness has been condensed by keeping through 
the winter. Sometimes they are baked in their skins, and 
then they taste like the best stewed pears of Europe. They 
are also the principal ingredient in a variety of dishes, par- 
ticularly. in one called mant6gue, which is made of slices of 
them fried in butter and powdered over with fine sugar. 
Of the many cultivated sorts, that called by the French 
La Banane musquee is considered the best ; it is less than 
the others, but has a more delicate flavour. There are un- 
coloured figures of the plantain fruit in Rhcede’s * Hortus 
Malabaricus,’ vol. i., plates 12, 13, and 14; and coloured 
ones in Tussac’s 4 Flore des Antilles,’ plates 1 and 2. All 
hot climates seem equally congenial to the growth of this 
plant: in Cuba it is even cultivated in situations where 
the thermometer descends to seven centesimal degrees (45° 
Fahrenheit), and sometimes nearly to the freezing point. 
There is a hardy variety called Cambur \ which is grown 
with success at Malaga. 

The plantain prefers a rich fat soil ; for in sandy places, 
where it flowers abundantly, it produces no fruit. 

In the climates that suit it, there is no plant more ex- 
tensively useful, independently of its being an indispensable 
article of food. A tough fibre, capable of being made into 
thread of great fineness, is obtained from its stem ; and the 
leaves, from their breadth and hardness, form an excellent 
material for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicating liquor 
is also made from the fruits when fermented, and the young 
shoots are eaten as a delicate vegetable. 

The banana of hot countries is a mere variety of the plan- 
tain, distinguished by being dwarf, with a spotted stem and 
a more delicate fruit. Botanists call it Musa varadisiaca , 
in allusion to an eld notion that it was the forbidden fruit 
of Scripture: it has also been supposed to be what was 
intended by the grapes, one bunch of which was borne 
upon a pole between two men, that the spies of Moses 
brought out of the Promised Land. The only argument 
of any importance in support of the latter opinion is, that 
there is no other fruit to which the weight of the fruit of 
Scripture will apply. 

All the genus is Asiatic; ‘the wild plantain is found in 
the forests of Chittagong, where it blossoms during (he 
rains ; Musa coccinea, a dwarf sort, with a stem not more 
than three or four feet high, is found in China ; M. ornata 
and superba inhabit the forests of Bengal ; M. glauca is 
from Pegu ; M . textilis is from the Philippines, where it 
furnishes the valuable thread called Manilla hemp. There 
is also in the gardens of England a plant called M. Caven - 
dishii , not above three feet high, and fruiting abundantly at 
that size, the origin of which is said to be the Isle of France. 


MUSA'CEiE are a natural order of Endogens, of which 
the last genus i3 the representative. They are generally 
stately and always beautiful herbaceous plants with tho 
aspect of a plantain, and with large bracts or spathes, which 
are usually coloured of some gay tint. The characteristic 
marks of the order are to have an inferior ovary, with very 
irregular and unsymmetrical flowers, whose sexual appara- 
tus is not consolidated. It is chiefly by these distinctions 
that it is known from Amaryllidacese. In some the 
fruit is fleshy, as in the plantain; in others it is dry and 
capsular. Only four genera ore known of this order ; all 
consisting of species of striking beauty. The Helico- 
nias are the principal American form, nearly all the 
others being found in the Old World ; of these the species 
are conspicuous for their brilliantly coloured rigid boat- 
shaped bracts, sometimes yellow, sometimes scarlet, and 
even a mixture of both. The Strelitzias are Cape plants 
with rigid glucous leaves, and singularly irregular flowers 
of considerable size, coloured yellow and blue, or pure white. 
Finally, the Ravanala of Madagascar, Urania speciosa , a 
noble palm-like plant, is remarkable for the brilliant blue 
colour of the lacerated pulpy aril which envelopes the seeds ; 
the latter are used for dyeing in Madagascar, but none of 
the order are of any important use to man, with the excep- 
tion of the Musas themselves. 



1, a flower, with its inferior ovary ; 2, the sexual apparatus of a mnls 
flower: 3. ditto of a female flower; 4, a section of an ovary ; 5, a ripe fruit ; 
6, the same cift through transversely. 


MUSdS'US. Two, if not more, Greek poets of this 
name are known. 1. The oldest of them lived in the my- 
thic ages of Greece, and is said to have been by birth an 
Athenian, and the son, or at least the disciple, of Orpheus. 
Plato and Herroesionax, in a passage quoted by Athenseus 
(xiii. 597), state him to have been the son of Selene, or the 
moon. Diogenes Laertius says that he was buried at Phale- 
rum, and mentions his epitaph. His works, which are lost, 
have been quoted by Plato, Philostratus, Pausanias, Clemens 
Alexandriiius, and other antient writers : they consisted of 
religious hymns, a poem on the war of the giants, a theogony, 
a work on mysteries, and moral precepts to his son. A few 
scattered lines, gathered from the quotations of the above 
writers, were inserted by Henri Etienne in his collection of 
philosophical poetry. 2. Mussous, styled the Grammarian 
in the MSS., is the author of the very interesting Greek 
poem entitled ‘Hero and Leander.* The age in which the 
author lived has been a subject of much dispute. Scaliger, 
against all probability, ascribed the poem to the Musaeus 
of the mythic ages. The most general opinion is, that he 
lived in the lower ages of the Roman empire. Schrader, 
Schoell, and other critics suppose him to have lived in the 
fifth century of our aara, and to have been a contemporary 
of Nonnus, the author of the 4 Dionysiaca.’ (Schrader’s 
Preface to his edition of Musaeus, Leeuwarden, 1742.) The 
poem of ‘Hero and Leander 1 was first discovered about 
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the thirteenth century. It consists of 340 hexameter lines, 
which contain the whole account of the beginning of the 
loves of Leander and Hero, the daring of the former in swim- 
ming by night across the strait from Abydos to Sestos to 
visit his mistress, and the tragical end of both lovers. Ovid 
has treated the same subject in Latin verse in one of his 
Heroides, in which Hero writes to Leander to urge him to 
swim across the Hellespont, as formerly, although the 
winter had set in, and yet at the same time expresses her 
fears of his risking his life. The story appears to have 
been an old tradition of a real fact. 

The poem of Musaeus has been a favourite with scholars, 
and has been repeatedly published, commented on, and 
translated into various languages. Heinrich’s edition, 
Hanover, 1793, and Schafer’s edition, Greek and Latin, 
Leipzig, 1825, which is an improved republication of 
Schrader’s edition already mentioned, are among the best. 
The poem has been translated into Italian by Salvini, 
Pompei, and others; French by Marot, Gail, and Molle- 
vant, Paris, 1805; English, with notes by Stapylton, in 
1649, and again in 1797; and into German by Passow, 
Leipzig, 1810. 

MUSiEUS, JOHANN KARL AUGUST, the admired 
author of the * Volkmarchen der Deutschen,* or 4 Popular 
Legends of Germany,* was born at Jena in 1735, in which 
university he studied theology with the intention of taking 
orders, but did not do so. His first literary production, 
which appeared in 1760, was his 4 Grandison the Second,’ a 
parody on Richardson’s celebrated novel, at that period ex- 
travagantly admired in Germany. This satirical perform- 
ance was so well received as to pass through several 
editions; yet, notwithstanding its success, several years 
elapsed before the author resumed his pen as a candi- 
date for literary fame; for, in order to eke out his small 
salary as a professor at the gymnasium of Weimar, he 
took pupils into his own house, and had consequently 
little leisure for studious occupation. At length, after an 
interval of eighteen years, he published his 4 Physiognomi- 
cal Travels,’ intended, if not as a satire upon Lavater’s 
system, to correct by wholesome ridicule the extravagant 
abuse of it into which his countrymen had fallen. The 
success of this work induced him to throw off his incognito 
and avow himself the author; whereupon he became the 
literary idol of the day, and was for awhile an object of 
attraction to 4 lion-hunting ’ visitors anxious to have a 
sight of the retired schoolmaster who had mystified them 
by his pleasantry. This sudden acquisition of celebrity and 
importance had no other effect upon Musaeus than to en- 
courage him to proceed. Accordingly, he forthwith set 
about his 4 Volksmarchen,’ which were actually what they 
professed to be, for he is said, while composing them, to 
have collected all the stories of the kind he could, from old 
women at their spinning-wheels, and even from children in 
the street. But if this circumstance in some measure deprives 
him of the merit of invention, the fascinating charm of 
narrative with which he dressed up such homely materials, 
the humour and naivete which he imparted to them, were 
all his own. The success of these popular tales was com- 
plete, for they have become a classical and standard work 
of their kind, while a legion of original novels and romances, 
all favourites with the public for awhile, have now sunk 
into utter oblivion. His next production was that entitled 
4 Freund Heins Erscheinungen, in Holbeins Manier,* a 
kind of literary 4 Dance of Death’ (Freund Hein being a 
jocose appellation for that grim personage), where, in a 
series of moral and satirical sketches, he shows how many 
human projects and follies are suddenly cut short by the 
unwelcome yet inevitable visitor. Excepting a collection 
of novellettea and tales, entitled 4 Straussfederu,* and another 
for the use of children, 4 Freund Hein * was his last work, 
for he himself had his summons from him about two years 
after, October 28, 1787. 

In 1791 a collection of his posthumous pieces, to which 
was prefixed 4 Some Traits of the Life of the Good Musseus,’ 
was published by his pupil Augustus von Kotzebue. To 
the epithet so markedly bestowed upon him few have had 
a better claim than Mussbus : a mild philosophy, of which 
his own life furnished a practical example, together with 
shrewd good sense and quiet humour, pervades all his writ- 
ings. 

MUSCA (the Fly), a constellation so called by Lacaille, 
being the Apis of Bayer. It is situated immediately below 
Crux, and between the latter and the South Pole. 

P.C. No. 978. 
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MUSCAT, or MUSKAX [Arabia.] 
MUSCHELKALK, a calcareous rock interposed in the 
midst of the new red-sandston» system, receives this name 
in Germany, and though it is lot more carboniferous than 
some other limestones, yet it is much richer in organic 
remains than the average of tht strata with which it is 
associated. This rock occupies a considerable space in the 
vicinity of the Harz, Schwarzwald, tnd Vosgc* Mountains, 
but is unknown in the British Isles, though se^ral small 
bands of calcareous rock interlaminate the variegated clays 
of the red-sandstone system. Brown ( 4 Lithoea Geogmstica *) 
presents the following synopsis of the strata in this ftmna- 
tion, as it appears on the Hanks of the Black Forest : — 
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'Dolomite . 

Limestone 

of 

Friedriclishall. 

Anhydrite 

Welle nkalk 


Keuper formation. 

. Dolomite (Nagelfels, Malbstein). 

Pectinitc limestone. 

. Rogenstein (oolitic). 

< . [Encrinitic limestone. 

. \ Palinurcnkalk. 

, . I Encrinitic limestone. 

• Dark clay and anhydrite, with 

dolomite, swinestone, and 
rock-salt. - 

• Limestone and dolomitic marls, 

with gypsum and rock-salt. 


Banter Sandstein. 


The fossil remains of the muschelkalk participate in the 
more common species of the Bunter sandstein below, and 
the Keuper above; but among the peculiar species may be 
reckoned Encrinus moniliformis and Ammonites (ceratites) 
nodosus. Saurian reptiles occur in this rock. 

MUSCI, or MOSSES, constitute a group of cryptogamic 
or flowerless plants, of considerable extent and of great in- 
terest on account of their very singular structure. They 
are in all cases of small size, never exceeding a few inches 
in height, and though often of almost microscopical minute- 
ness, are furnished with leaves arranged over a distinct 
axis of growth, and are propagated by means of reproductive 
apparatus of a peculiar nature. They have no trace of spiral 
or other vessels in their tissue, but are formed entirely of 
cellular tissue, in the stem lengthened into tubes. For 
long time they were thought to be destitute of a breathing 
apparatus, but the apertures through which this function is 
performed have at length been discovered by Trcviranus 
and Unger, and especially by Mr. Valentine. ( Transactions 
of the Linnean Society , vol. xviii., p. 239.) It is however 
remarkable that they should be c6nfined to the organs of 
fructification, and not found on those of vegetation. 

The organs of fructification are of two Kinds ; the most 
universal and most conspicuous is the urn ( sporangium , or 
theca) in which the spores, or seed-like bodies, are generated. 
If the axils of the leaves of a moss are examined at the 
proper season of the year, there will be found in some of 
them clusters of articulated filaments swollen at the base, 
from among which some one will be larger than the remain- 
der, and go on growing while they are arrested in their de- 
velopment. After awhile this body is found to have an 
exterior membranous coating, which separates from the 
base by a circular incision, but which otherwise adheres to 
the part beneath it. The latter, which is the young urn, 
gradually acquires a stalk, called the seta , upon which it is 
elevated above the leaves, carrying the outer membrane up- 
wards on its point, so that when full grown it is covered by 
it as with a cap ; then called a calyptra. The urn itself is 
closed by a lid, or operculum , and contains the spores 
arranged in a cavity surrounding a central column, or 
columella. Its riip is bordered by a double row of processes 
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often resembling jointed teeth, and called the peristome ; one 
set of which appears to belong to the outer shell of the 
urn, and the other to the inner. Usually the urn grows 
from a fleshy tubercle called the apophysis, the station of 
which is in most cases at the base of the seta, but in Splanch- 
num forms a curious process at the apex of the seta, imme- 
diately below the urn 



Fistideus Adiantoides. 


1. an entire plant much magnified: 2, a cluster of youug urns; 3. au urn, 
full grown, with its calyntra, 4. ■ emoted; 5, the uru with the opciculum 
tolleu off ; 6, a portion of the peristome. 

In some mosses there occur organs of a second kind, by 
some supposed to be male, but whose use is really unknown, 
to which the name of antheridia or stamintdia has been 
applied. These are also found clustered in the axils of 
leaves ; they consist of membranous, cylindrical, jointed or 
jointless bodies, irregularly opening at the point, and dis- 
charging a mucous turbid fluid; they are surrounded by 
paraphyses , or jointed filaments, like the urns themselves. 

When the spores of mosses germinate, they produce a 
join fed filament from any part of their surface, of which one 
part rises upwards, forming the beginning of a stem, while 
the other is directed downwards as a root ; from the axils of 
the branches of the stem-filament the leaves are eventually 
developed. 



Gymnostomum Ova turn. 


1, i seta, bearing on the apex an urn, from which the operculum is rising, 
proceeding from an apophysis at the base, where it is surrounded by para- 
nhyses ; % a group of young urns, among which a few paraphyses are mixed ; 
3, a cluster of stamiuidia ana paraphyses. surrounded by scale-like leaves ; 4, 
three st&minidia surrounded by four paraphyses ; 5. a spore ; 6, the same in the 
first stage of germination ; 7» the same in a more advanced state. 

The genera of mosses are principally characterised by 
peculiarities in the peristome, or by modifications of the 
calyptra, and of the position of the urn. Linnseus admitted 
very few genera, but modern museologists have elevated 
the number to more than 120 ; concerning the goodness of 


which there is however some difference of opinion. In the 
most recent enumeration of the genera the old order Musci 
is broken up into three : of which ANDRjEACEjE have an urn 
splitting into four valves; SpHAGNACEiE, a valveless urn a 
calyptra separating in the middle, and a toothed ring sur- 
rounding the peristome ; Bryace^e, a valveless urn, a calyp- 
tra separating at the base, and a ringless peristome. 

Mosses are among the first plants that spring up on 
the surface of inorganic matter, at first appearing like a 
green stain, when they merely consist of germinating spores, 
but soon clothing themselves with leaves and then by their 
decay producing the earliest portion of decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter with which the soil is fertilised. (Bridel, Bryolo- 
gia Universalis ; Hedwig, Theoria Generations, <£c. Plan- 
tarum Cryptogamicarum ; Endlicher, Genera Plantarum 
Hooker and Taylor, Muscologia Britannica .) 

MUSCICA'PIDiE, Flycatchers ; a family of insectivorous 
birds, so named from their mode of taking their prey. 
Thus, M. Temminck states, that the Flycatchers ( Gobe- 
mouches ) feed entirely on flies and other winged insects, 
which they catch as they fly ( Manuel cTOmithologie ); and 
our countryman White says, ‘ There is one circumstance 
characteristic of this bird (the Spotted Flycatcher, Musci- 
capa grisola) which seems to have escaped observation ; and 
that is, it takes its stand on the top of some stake or post, 
from whence it springs forth on its prey, catching a fly in 
the air, and hardly ever touching the ground, but returning 
still to the same stand for many times together.’ (Nat, 
Hist, of Selbome.) 

Linnmus, in his last edition of the Systema Natures , 
places the genus Muscicapa, containing the true flycatchers,* 
the Tyrants {Muscicapa Tyrannus ), and several other spe- 
cies, to the amount of twenty-one, between the genera 
Fringtlla and Motadlla. 

Cuvier places the Gobemouches (Muscicapa, Linn.) be- 
tween the Pies Griiches (Butcher-birds, Lanius , Linn.) and 
the Cotingas ( Ampelis , Linn.), 

He describes the group as having the bill depressed hori- 
zontally. and furnished with hairs or vibrissa* at its base, 
and its point more or less hooked and notched; and he 
makes the Flycatchers consist of the Tyrants (Tyrannus, 
Linn.); the Moucheroles ( Muscipeta , Cuv.); the Platy- 
rhynques or Broad bills; certain species high on the legs 
and with a short tail (Turdus aurilus, 6m. — Conopophaga , 
V ieillot) ; the True Flycatchers ( Muscicapa, Cuv.); and 
other variations of form, principally in the bill, which be- 
comes more slender in some, thus approximating to the 
Figuiers , and, in others, has the arete a little more elevated, 
whilst it is curved towards the point, thus leading to Saxi - 
cola. Cuvier finishes by observing that there are various 
genera or subgenera which come very near to certain links 
of the series or Flycatchers, though they much surpass those 
birds in size, such as the Bald Tyrants ( Gymnocephalus , 
Geoff.), and Cephalopterus (Geoff.). [Coracina, vol. viii, 
pp. 4, 5.) 

M. Temminck places his genus Gobe-mouche (Muscicapa, 
Linn.) between Lanius (Linn.) and Turdus (Linn.). 

M. Vieillot places the Myotheres or Flycatchers between 
the Chclidons (Swallows and Gootsuckers) and the Collu - 
rions (Butcher-birds). 

Mr. Vigors, at the commencement of the section treating 
of the order Dentirostres , observes that the depressed 
bill and insect-food of the Todida: introduce ns at once to 
the Muscicaptdce, with which they are immediately con- 
nected by the genus Platyrhynchus , Desm. The species 
that compose the latter group were, he remarks, originally 
included in the genus Todus , and were separated from it 
only on account of the comparative strength of their legs. 
‘The whole of the Muscicapidee , indeed,’ continues Mr. Vi- 
gors, ‘with which family Platyrhynchus is now united, have 
a decided affinity to the last tribe, or the birds which feed 
upon the wing, in their broad-based bills, the vibrissee that 
surround them, and their similar habits of darting upon 
their prey while on the wing. Separated from them chiefly 
by the strength and more perfect structure of the leg and 
foot, they form the extreme of the succeeding tribe, in which 
they are numbered in consequence of these distinguishing 
characters. The line of affinity between the two tribes may 
thus be assumed as established.’ Mr. Vigors then states 
that the families composing the order Dentirostres appear 
to succeed each other as follows : — MuscicapicUe ; Lamadce ; 
Merulidce ; Sylviada: ; PipricUe. These families are thus 
grouped by him in their typical disposition 
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Normal Group 

Rostria fortioribus .... { 

Aberrant Group . 

{ Sylviadce. 

Piprida \ 
Muscicapidce 

He further remarks that the Musdcapidce contain a mul- 
titude of species, diffused over every quarter of the globe, 
and differing in many points of generic distinction ; but 
hitherto so ill-defined, and so unsatisfactorily grouped, that 
any attempt to trace them in detail through their affinities 
in their present confusion would be hopeless. They are all 
however, lie adds, well united together by the essential cha- 
racters which distinguish the type of the group— the notched, 
depressed, and angular bill, ana the strong hairs or vibriss© 
that surround its base. In these characters, as well as in 
their manners, they partially correspond with the Laniadce , 
from the earlier families of which they chiefly differ in their 
inferior power and robustness. Mr. Vigors then enters 
among the Laniadce by the genus Tyrannus , Cuv., which, 
in his opinion, unites them with the Musdcapidce, in which 
family indeed that genus has generally been classed, and 
from which he would separate it, chiefly on account of the 
strength of the bill, wherein the character of a Shrike is 
more conspicuous than that of a Flycatcher . 

M. Lesson makes the Muscicapidse consist of the genera 
Tyrannus , Monacha, Eurylaimus , Platyrhynchus , Todus , 
Myiagra, Mmdcapa , Alectrurus , Drymophila , Formicivora , 
RMpidura , Seisura , Psophodes , and Enicurus. 

Mr. Swainson (Classification of Birds ) is of opinion that 
the Water-chats ( Fluvicolinee ) seem to connect the Tyrant 
Shrikes with the Flycatching family, or Muscicapidce , the 
most insectivorous of the Dentirostres ; a group, he re- 
marks, hardly less numerous than that of the Warblers, 
and composed, like them, almost entirely of small birds. 
Both families, he continues, are insectivorous, that is, 
habitual devourers of insects ; but very many of the war- 
blers (even in the more typical genera) feed also upon fruits, 
of which the robin, the blackcap, and the whitethroat are 
notable examples. ‘The Flycatchers however,* adds Mr. 
Swainson, ‘properly so called, seem to be strictly and ex- 
clusively insectivorous, or, at least, it has not yet been as- 
certained that any of the species composing the typical 
group Muscicapince ever partake of fruits. This peculiarity 
of diet, independent of many others, separates them from 
the warblers on one side, and from the Ampelidce , or Chat- 
terers, on the other ; while another is to be found in the 
mode or manner of their feeding. The warblers fly about, 
hunting down their prey, searching among trees, and roam- 
ing from place to place after their favourite food ; hence 
they become ambulating flycatchers, and their feet are 
consequently large and strong in comparison to the size of 
their bodies. We need only look to the gold-crested and 
wood warblers as exemplifications of this remark, even 
among those species which frequent trees ; but in such, as 
in the Stonecnats, Saxicolince , and Motacillince , as ha- 
bitually walk, the feet are much stronger and the shanks 
more lengthened. Now, the very reverse of this structure 
is the typical distinction of the Flycatchers ; their legs are 
remarkably small and weak, — more so, perhaps, than those 
of any dentirostral birds, — showing at once that their feet 
are but little used ; and such we find to be the case. The 
Flycatchers constitute the fissirostral type of form among 
the leading divisions of the Dentirostres , and they conse- 
quently exhibit all the chief indications of that primary 
type of nature, as it is exhibited in the feathered creation. 
These, as the intelligent ornithologist already knows, are 
manifested in a large and rather wide mouth and bill; 
short, feeble, and often imperfect feet ; great powers of 
flight and often a considerable length of wing : the develop- 
ment of this latter structure is not always apparent, but it 
is the peculiar power of their flight upon which they chiefly 
depend for procuring subsistence. They are mostly seden- 
tary, and only dart upon such insects as come within a sud- 
den swoop, without attempting to pursue their game further, 
if unsuccessful in the first instance : they return, in fact, 
to the spot they left, or to another very near, and there await 
patiently until another insect passes within the proper dis- 
tance. This habit of feeding at once explains the reason 
of the feet being so small and weak, by showing that they 


are merely used to support the body ; or, at least, that they 
are not employed in constant exercise or exertion, as in the 
generality of other birds. Other characters accompany 
these, no less indicative of birds which feed exclusively upon 
the wing : the bill is always considerably depressed or flat- 
tened, particularly at its base ; and the sides of the mouth 
are defended with stiff bristles, to confine the struggles of 
their prey.* 

Mr. Swainson thinks that the primary divisions appear to 
be represented by Ue genera Eurylaimus , Mmdcapa , 
Fluvicola , Psarts , and Querula, and these, according to his 
views, constitute the typ^s of so many subfamilies, very un- 
equal indeed in their contents, yet blending sufficiently 
into each other to point o*t their circular succession. He 
considers the first two of t'tese to be the typical and sub- 
typical groups ; and the three next to be aberrant. 

The Prince of Musignano' Geographical and Compare b 
tive List) places the Muscicapidce between the Turdidce ana 
the Laniadce ; and he makes the Muscicapidce consist of 
the following subfamilies and getera. 

a. 

Musdcaptnce. 

Gener*:—Setophaga,8vr. Tyrannula, Sw. Tyrannus, 
Vieill. Milvulus , Sw. Butalis, Boie. Muscicapa , Linn. 
Erythrostema , Bonap. 

b . 

Vireonince . 

Genera* — Icteria, Vieill. Vireo , Vieill. Vireosylva , 

Bonap. 

In considering this arrangement, the student should 
remember that it only applies to the birds of Europe and 
North America. 

Mr. Swainson thus defines the family: — 

Stature small. Bill considerably depressed its entire 
length, broad: the edge of the upper mandible folding over 
that of the lower; the tip abruptly bent and notched. Ric- 
tus wide, defended with strong rigid bristles pointing for- 
wards Feet almost always short (except in the rasorial 
types, where of course they are longer), small, and weak. 
Feed solely upon insects captured during flight. Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily Querulince . 

Bill strong, broad, much depressed ; gape wide. Rictus 
with strong bristles. Feet short, resembling those of the 
typical Ampelince. Lateral scales minute. (Sw.) 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the genus Querula is the 
type of this family, and he observes that by some of the Lin- 
nean writers this remarkable bird is classed as a Musdcapa ; 
while by others, even among the moderns, it is considered 
an Ampelis ; and he thinks that both of these opinions may 
be reconciled, by viewing it— as it stands in his arrange- 
ment — as the connecting link between these families. He 
remarks that all the other Flycatchers, according to his 
system, so far as we yet know, feed entirely upon insects ; 
but there is unquestionable testimony that this species lives 
also upon fruits, thus uniting in itself the characteristic of 
the two families which it connects. In the bill, he adds, 
there is much of the form and strength of that of Psaris , 
but it is wide and more depressed ; whilst the stiff bristles 
at the rictus betray its insectivorous habit: the feet are 
remarkably short for the size of the bird, and are calculated 
only, like those of the Ampelidce, for perching. All these 
characters, in the opinion of Mr. Swainson, not only point 
out this genus as the fissirostral type, but perfect the union 
of the families of Musdcapidce and Ampelidce. 


Genera. 

Queriua, Vieill. and Lathria, Sw. Of these we select the 
former as an example. 

Generic Character . — Bill large, broad, and strong. Gonys 
long and straight. Nostrils concealed by incumbent re- 
flected feathers. Wings long and broad, fourth quill longest. 
Toes unequal ; inner toe shortest, of equal length with the 
hind toe. Tail even. 

Example, Querula rubricollis, The Common Piahau. 

Description . — Black with a purple throat. It is the 
Musdcapa rubricollis of Gmelin. 

Locality and Habits. — America, where they go in troops 
in the woods in pursuit of insects. 
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Querula T( ubricellis. 

Psarianee. 

Bill large, thick, subcylindrical. Culmen convex, and 
without any ridge; the tip abruptly bent and notched. 
Head large, depressed. Mouth very wide. Feet weak: 
lateral toes unequal ; interior scales of the tarsi transverse ; 
lateral scales small, numerous. Wings long. 



Psaris Cayanensis. 

Mr. Swainson (who gives the above as the characters of 
the subfamily to which, in his opinion, Alectrura imme- 
diately leads) states that in the Psarianee there are but 
three ascertained genera. 4 These birds,* says Mr. Swain- 
son, * like their representatives, Monacha and Psarisoma , 
depart considerably from the types of this family: the bill 
is less depressed than in any other of the flycatchers, and 
its structure is altogether stronger and thicker; they are all 
natives of Tropical America, and are generally found only 
in thick forests. Gubernetes is the genus by which they 
appear to be connected with the waterchats, through the 
medium of Alectrura. One species only is yet known, the I 
Gubernetes forficatus, remarkable for its long forked tail : 


| to this succeeds Psaris, where we find nearly all the species 
| coloured alike; that is, they are more or less of a grey or 
pearl white, with black head, wings, and tail : they remind 
us immediately of the gulls, and this analogy is one of the 
most beautiful, when worked out, in the whole family. The 
smaller birds of the genus Pachyrynchus immediately fol- 
low. Two or three already prepare us for the next* divi- 
sion ( Querulina ?), by the great depression of their bills, and 
the singularly formed red feathers on the throat.’ ( Classi- 
fication of Birds , part iii.) In the Synopsis (part iv.) only 
two genera are given, Psaris , Cuv., and Pachyrynchus , 
Spix. Of these we select Psaris as an example. 

Generic Character. — Bill large. The rictus smooth, often 
naked round the eye. Wings lengthened; the first quill 
equal to or longer than the fourth. "Tail short, even. Inner 
toe shorter than the outer. (Sw.) 

Example, Psaris Cayanensis. 

Description. — Ash-coloured* head, wings, and tail black. 
This is the Lanms Cayanensis cinereus of Brisson ; Lanius 
Cayanus of Linnaeus and Gmelin ; Pie-gricche grise de 
Cayenne of Button ; Cayenne Shrike of Latham ; and is the 
type of Cuvie/s genus Psaris. 

Locality and Habits. — South America. Cayenne par- 
ticularly. Cuvier says that its manners are those of the 
Shrikes. 

Fluvicolincc. 

Legs formed for walking. Tarsi lengthened, strong. In- 
habit the sides of marshes and rivers in Tropical America. 
Seisura alone is Australian. (Sw.) 

Mr. Swainson states that the Flilvicolinee , or waterchats, 
with the exception of one genus, whose situation is still 
somewhat doubtful, are entirely restricted to the warm lati- 
tudes of America, where they seem to represent the stone- 
chats and the wagtails of the Old World. ‘They are,’ con- 
tinues this author, ‘strictly ambulating Flycatchers, and con- 
stitute the rasorial division of this family. The legs are con- 
sequently very long, and formed especially for walking ; the 
toes are also long, quite divided to their base, and furnished 
with long and slightly curved claws. This structure enables 
those birds to run with great celerity; and they are gene- 
rally seen on the sides of streams and rivers, feeding upon 
flying insects which resort to such situations ; for they never 
hunt among trees, and rarely perch; such at least are the 
manners of the typical species; but there are of course 
various modifications of habit, corresponding to those, which 
will now be glanced at, in their structure.* Mr. Swainson 
exhibits some variation in his views as to this group in the 
third and fourlh parts of the Classification of Birds. In 
the third part the first genus, with which he begins the 
series, is that of Seisura , differing only from Rhipidura by 
its more lengthened bill and feet : indeed he by no means 
feels satisfied that Seisura is naturally separated from Rhi- 
pidura, although, for the present, he adopts the group as 
proposed by Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield. He neverthe- 
less expresses his suspicion that all the genera of the Flu- 
vicolinee may prove to be natives of Tropical America, and 
that Seisura is only composed of aberrant species of Rhipi- 
dura which pass into the Fluvicolincc. Both these divisions 
( Seisura and Rhipidura ), as well as that of Seicircus , have 
broad fan-shaped tails, which, he observes, plainly indicate 
the type to which they belong, although the rank they 
respectively hold cannot, in our present state of knowledge, 
be clearly ascertained. ‘ Leaving this group,* says Mr. 
Swainson in continuation, * we reach that of Fluvicola , by 
means of certain black and glossy birds of Brazil, some of 
which have distinct crests: these latter conduct us to the 
typical Fluvicola ?, having the legs unusually long, the bill 
depressed, the tail lengthened, and the plumage differently 
varied with white ana black. One of the most charac- 
teristic of these singular birds is the Fluvicola cursoria, of 
the size of a lark ; but some are nearly equal to a small 
thrush. Per spirilla, so called from the naked fleshy lobe 
which surrounds the eyes like spectacles, is the next genus 
this is succeeded by Alectrura , one of the most distinct and 
well defined m*oups in the whole circle of ornithology : the 
remarkable development of the tail-feathers in this group 
only finds a parallel in the genus Vidua among the finches 
and that of Gallus on the rasorial circle. Besides these 
genera, there are several black and white coloured birds 

• In the third part of Mr. Swainson’* 4 Classification of Birds.’ the sub- 
familas stand in the following order : — Eurylaimuu r, Musdcaptna, Flwicolinc r 
P tar tana, Querulina. Iu the fourth part (• Synopsis’) they are thus arranged;— 
Querulina, Psarianee, Fluvicolince, Muecictqma, Evrylaimina. 
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having a general resemblance to the foregoing, which would 
seem to enter among the waterchats ; yet, as we have not 
sufficiently analyzed the group, we must leave this point 
undetermined : among these are the white-headed tody of 
the old writers, which is either a Tyrannula or an aberrant 
Fluvicola , as well as the Muscicapa leucocilla of Hahn, 
which, in outward appearance, so much resembles a mana- 
kin, that it may possibly prove a representative of that 
family in the present circle.’ In the fourth part the sub- 
family is made to consist of the following genera, arranged 
in the order here given : — 

Gubemetes, X ig. Alectrums, Vieill. Fluvicola, Sw. (with 
its subgenus Blechropus , Sw. Pepoaza , D’Azar.). Seisura , 
Horsf. and Yig. Perspicilla , Sw. Of these we select 
Gubemetes . 

Generic Character . — Bill thick, subdepressed, raised at 
the base, culmen rounded ; upper mandible slightly notched 
at the apex; nostrils rounded; the rictus furnished with 
close-set rigid vibrissa). Wings moderate ; quills, from the 
1st to the 5lh nearly equal, the first the shortest, the second 
the longest ; the external beards (pogoniis), except the 
beards of the first feather, notched in the middle ; internal 
beards entire. Feet with moderate tarsi ; the acrotarsia and 
paratarsia scutellated; soles reticulated with oval scales. 
Tail very long and forked. (Vig.) 

Example, Gubemetes Cumiinghami. 

Description . — Ash-coloured, longitudinally lineated with 
brown, throat and rump white, lunulated pectoral band pur- 
plish-brown, wings and tail brownish-black; quills longi- 
tudinally banded with ferruginous. 



Mr. Vigors, whose generic and specific descriptions we 
have given above, says that this bird, which he named after 
Colonel Cunningham of Rio Janeiro, appears to have a 
considerable affinity to the genus Psaris of Cuvier in the 
structure of its bill and wings, but that it differs from it by 
other such essential characters, as to have induced Mr. 
Vigors to place it in a separate genus. Besides the differ- 
ence in the structure of the tail, an important character, he 
observes, in the group of the Laniadce , which still retain 
some of the powers of (light belonging to the Fissirostres , 
he notes the following differences between the two forms. 
The rictal bristles of his bird are strong and numerous 


while in Psaris they are scarcely perceptible. The tarsi , 
though somewhat wea’ker than those of Psarts, are in a 
slight degree weaker, while the toes are longer and stronger 
The lateral scales of the tarsi are square and far asunder, 
while in Psaris they are rounded and numerous. The 
hinder scales also are less rouuded, less close, aud less con- 
spicuous than in tho latter genus. ( Zool. Journ ., vol. ii.) 

Muscicapince. 

Feet weak, formed only for perching, generally short 
(excepting in Todus), but always very slender, and often 
syndactyle. Bill mere or less depressed. Gape with stiff 
bristles. Claws small. considerably curved. Lateral toes 
unequal. Inhabits wirm and tropical latitudes, but ex- 
cluded from North America. (Sw.) 

This extensive subfamily contains the ordinary Flycatchers, 
the generality of which do not exceed the dimensions of 
Muscicapa grisola. Mr. Swainson remarks that the bill, 
although it is rarely so broid as in the Eurylaimina ?, is 
much more flattened, and the bristles at the gape are more 
developed. ‘ Their whole stiucture also,* continues Mr. 
Swainson, 'is more slight and delicate ; but their colouring, 
although sometimes elegant, is almost devoid of vivid tints. 
The different form and length of the bill and feet furnish 
the characters by which the genera and subgenera are dis- 
tinguished; while the species, which are exceedingly 
numerous, with the exception of the genus Todus, are only 
found in the Old World. The typical genera are Todus 
and Muscicapa ; the aberrant are Megalophus , Monncha, 
and Rhipidura: the two first are so numerous in species as 
to contain subgenera.' Mr. Swainson then enters into a 
lengthened notice of the different genera and subgenera; 
exhibits the circle of Todus , which he considers to be com- 
plete with that of Muscicapa; and gives the following as a 
table, showing the comparison of Todus with the orders of 
birds, and the tribes of the Perchers . 

SubgeLera of Geuus Todus. Tribes of Orders of 

Todus. Analogies. Perchers. Birds. 

7W.U. { ni i!iglX g n h uTcWj. COUiC '} Conirostrks. Inse, SORES, 

r Dill short; tip abruptly J . 

Platyrhynchut. t hooked ; notch or tooth > Dxntirostres. Raetores. 
t very distinct * 

Conopophaga. { F ^ e * y “ daCty ' e ‘ 1,e “ d } F.ss.rostres. Natatore,. 
Platystera. Bill slender. Tkkuirostris. Grallatore*. 

LepUrut. - 

This illustration Mr. Swainson considers to be perfect. 
( Classification of Birds , part iii.) 

The genera and subgenera of the Muscicapince are, in 
the fourth part of the work last quoted, placed in the 
following order : — 

Rhipidura , Horsf. and Vig. ; Monacha , Horsf. and Vig. ; 
Megalophus , Sw. ; Todus , Auot. (with the following sub- 
geuera : — Conopophaga , Vieill. ; Platyrhynchus , Desra. ; 
Todus , Linn. ; Lepturus , S w. ; Platystera , Jard. and Selby ) ; 
Muscicapa , Linn, (with the following subgenera: — Crypto - 
lophaf Sw. ; Muscipeta , Cuv. ; Myiagra* Horsf. and V ig. ; 
Muscicapa , Linn.; and Hyliota , Sw.). 

Our limits will not permit more than a selection of some 
of these forms, and we must confine ourselves in this article 
to an attempt to illustrate those of Rhipidura t Todus , and 
Muscicapa. 

Rhipidura. 

Generic Character . — Bill short, depressed, broad at the 
base, compressed at the apex, the culraen arched ; upper 
mandible notched at the apex ; nostrils basal, oval, nearly 
covered with bristles and plumules ; rictus furnished with 
close-set bristles, generally exceeding the mandibles in 
length. Wings moderate, subacuminate; the first quill 
shortest, the second longer by twice, the third and fourth 
(which last is the longest) gradually longer. Tail elongated, 
patulous, rounded at the tip. Feet moderate, slender ; the 
acrotarsia and paratarsia entire. (Vig. and Horsf.) 

Example, Rhipidura flabellifera. 

Description.— Brown-black; superciliary and postocular 
spot, throat, points of the wing-coverts, and stems and tips 
of the tail-feathers white; abdomen inclining to ferruginous. 
(V. and H.) This is the Muscicapa flabellifera of Gmelin ; 
the Fan tailed Flycatcher of Latham. 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield remark that the figure of 
this species given by Dr. Latham has much more white on 

• Substituted for Seicircus . 
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the lateral tail-feathers than the bird described by them, 
but they add that the Dr. affirms that the species is subject 
to much variation. 

Habits. — Mr. Caley, speaking of this species under the 
name of Fan-tail, says, ‘There is something singular in the 
habits of this bird. It frequents the small trees and bushes, 
from whence it suddenly darts at its prtfy* spreading out 
its tail like a fan, and, to appearance, turning over like a 
tumbler Pigeon , and then immediately returning to the 
same twig or bough from whence it sprung. These actions 
it continues constantly to repeat. The skin is very tender ; 
and it is difficult, after having taken it off the body, to 
restore it again to its proper shape.* 

Localities. — Australia. Mr. Cale/ says that the species 
is very common about Paramatta, and he does not recollect 
having missed it at any period of the year. Gmelin, 
quoting Forster, gives New Zealand as the habitat. 



Rhipidura flabellifera. 

Todus. 

Generic Character.— Bill lengthened, broad throughout, 
contracting suddenly at the tip, very flat. Bristles short, 
weak, or none. Tail short, very slender, rounded. Legs 
long, weak. Toes short; the outer more or less united to 
the middle one. Tropical America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Todus viridis. 

Description. — Bright-green above, whitish beneath ; 
throat scarlet ; sides rosy; lower tail-coverts yellow. This 
species appears to be the Rubecula viridis elegantissima , 
Green Sparrow , or Green Humming-bird of Sloane {Jam., 
vol. 2, p. 306 ; Ray, Syn. Append., p. 187) ; Todus viridis , 
pectore rubro , rostro recto of Brown {Jam., p. 476) ; Todiei * 
de St. Domingue of Buffon ; the Green Tody of English 
authors. 

Habits, Food, tyc.— -Sloane says of this specimen that the 
belly or stomach was pretty thick, and very well filled 
with cimices and small vermin of the like kind. It loves, 
he adds, melancholy places, and scarce will stir from any 
one till they take it. ‘ It is,’ says Sloane in conclusion, 
‘ one of the most beautiful small birds I ever saw.* Browne 
states that it is a very familiar and beautiful bird, and will 
often let a man come within a few feet, and look for minutes 
together at it, before it moves. ' It keeps,’ he adds, ‘ much 
about houses in the country parts, flies very slow, and pro- 
bably may be easily tamed.* 

M. Lesson, who places the genus with doubt between 
Platyrhynchus and Myiagra , says that the birds composing 
the genus have the greatest approximations to the King- 
fishers, near which, and in the syndactylous tribe, Cuvier 
has arranged them. M. Lesson is of opinion that they are 
united to the Kingfishers by his genus Todiramphus, 
though he at the same time observes that M. Temminck 
admits only one Tody, viz. Todus viridis , placing it near 
Platyrhynchus and before the Moucherolles , an opinion 
which appears to M. Lesson to be well founded. The 


Todies, he adds, are very small birds of America, living 
upon insects which they catch in the mud or in the water. 
‘ They are,’ says he, ‘ in truth, water Moucherolles ; their 
wide and flattened bill, furnished with asperities, or teeth, 
permits them to sift the mud and retain their prey : they 
also seek for small insects under the moss and on the 
banks of small streams.* 

The bird is placed by Mr. Vigors among the Fissi- 
rostres . 

Locality . — The Antilles. 



Todus viridis.* 


Muscicapa. ( Butalis , Boie.) 

Generic Character. — Bill moderate, triangular, and not 
much dilated at the base, which is furnished with long and 
stiff hairs. Nostrils basal, lateral, ovoid, partially covered 
with hairs directed forwards. Wings rather pointed ; first 
quill small and spurious, second rather shorter than the 
third and fourth, which are the longest. Tail rather short 
or moderate, even or slightly forked. Feet rather strong; 
tarsus and middle toe lengthened ; inner toe almost as long 
as the outer toe. 

Example, Muscicapa grisola. 

Description. — All the upper parts ash-brown; forehead 
approaching to whitish ; a longitudinal stripe of a deep 
brown on the head ; throat and middle of the belly white , 
sides of the neck, breast and sides sprinkled with longitu- 
dinal stains of ash -brown. 

This is the Gobe-mouche proprement dit of Buffon ; 
Gobe-mouche gris of Temminck : Flieger\fiinger and Ge- 
fleckter Fliegenfanger of the Germans ; Stoparola of Aldro- 
vandus ana Ray; y Gwybedog of the antient British; 
Spotted Flycatcher and (provincial) Beam-bird, Rafter , 
Post bird, &c., of the modern British. 

Geographical Distribution, Fbod, Habits , Reproduction . 
— The Spotted Flycatcher, one of the latest of our summer 
visitants, rarely arrives in these islands before the latter part 
of May, when its insect food, which consists principally of 
flies and other dipterous insects, abounds. Its mode of cap- 
turing them is well described by White in the passage 
quoted at the commencement of this article. Temminck 
says that it rarely eats caterpillars and ants. Pennant states 
that it is very fond of cherries ; but Mr. Selby says that he 
has not been able to verify this, and that he is inclined to 
believe that the Greater Pettychaps {Sylvia hortensis), a 

* The attitudes are taken from the figures in Mr. Swuinson’s second series of 
* Zoological Illustrations,’ as being the most characteristic known to us. 
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“keen devourer of all the smaller fruits, has in most in- 
stances been mistaken for the present bird. The same 
author tells us that it is of rare occurrence in Scotland ; Mr. 
Gould says that it is found throughout England and a por- 
tion of Scotland, wherever there exists a locality suitable to 
its economy. It quits us in September and October, having 
bred and brought up its young here. M. Temminck says 
that it is spread in Europe as far as Sweden, and that it is 
found in the temperate provinces of Russia ; but that it is 
rare in Holland. Mr. Selby states that its summer or polar 
migration extends as far as Sweden and Norway. The 
Prince of Musignano ( Specchio Comparative >) notes it as 
rare in the summer near Rome ; and as found in Europe 
generally. ( Geographical and Comparative List.) Mr. 
Gould says, * The Spotted Flycatcher appears to enjoy a 
wide range over the continent of Europe, being generally 
dispersed from the border of the Arctic circle to its most 
southern boundary ; and we have also frequently observed 
it among collections from India.' The nest, loosely con- 
structed of moss, fibres, catkins of the hazel, or small twigs 
lined with straw and wool or hair and feathers, is often 
placed upon the jutting ends of beams and rafters in tool- 
houses, or other garden or farm buildings, whence its name 
of Beam-bird. The four or five eggs are greyish-white, 
with pale orange-brown spots. When the young are able 
to leave the nest, the parents lead them to some place where 
insects abound. There the young soon learn to capture 
their prey after the manner of the old birds. 

The sexes are alike in plumage. The young, for a short 
time after they begin to tiy, have the feathers tipped with 
yellowish-white, which gives them a mottled appearance. 
The chirp of this Flycatcher, its only note, is weak. 



Moteic&pa Grisola (male). 


Eurylaimirue. 

Size large. Structure powerful. Bill short, excessively 
broad; the upper mandible convex above, dilated at its 
base, and the margins folding over those of the upper man- 
dible; the tip abruptly hooked. Wings rather short. Feet 
strong, moderate. The outer toe connected for half its 
length to the middle tee; hinder toe long; inner toe 
shortest. 

Mr. Swainson, who gives this as the character of the sub- 
family, observes that the Eurylaimince are the most re- 
markable birds of the whole family ; the species are very 
few, and their geographical limits seem to be restricted to 
the hottest parts of India, where they inhabit the forests. 
* In size,' continues Mr. Swainson, ' they exceed all others, 
save the genus QuerUa, in this family, being about the size 
of starlings, while the enormous breadth of their bills and 
the peculiar brightness of their colouring render it impos- 
sible for the student to mistake them for any other genus. 
The bill i9 not only excessively broad, but the margins of 
the base are 30 dilated that they often project over those of 
the lower mandible, while its substance seems much more 
solid than in the ordinary Flycatchers. Although very few 
species have hitherto been discovered, it is quite clear that 


the five leading types have come to light, although only 
one example of the genera Serilophus , Psarisoma , and 
Platystoma, are yet known. It may here be observed that 
notwithstanding the great width of the bill in all these 
birds, it is nevertheless much more convex above, and in 
some instances is even more raised on the culmen than any 
of the others; th* feet also and the whole structure of the 
body are more roUist. Hence, although the width of the 
mouth and the great size of the head would indicate this to 
be the pre-eminent typical group, yet all the other charac- 
ters would place it as the typical. Serilophus is evidently 
the rasorial or crestei type; and it departs considerably 
from the others by the only species yet known being very 
fond of fruits; this is m conformity with the strong and 
remarkable analogy it slows, even in its outward appear- 
ance, to the wax-winged chatterers ( Bombycilla ).’ 

The genera given by Mr. Swainson in the * Synopsis' are 
— Eurylaimus^Horst ; Cymhirhynchus % \ ig. ; Platystomus , 
Sw. (both of which are place* by M. Lesson in his genus 
Erolla ); Psarisomus , Sw.; tnd Serilojjhus, Sw. Mr. 
Swainson considers Eurylaimus to be the pre-eminent 
type ; Cymbirhynchus the subtypical type ; Platystomus the 
fissirostral type ; and Serilophus the rasorial type ; by which 
last and Megalophus regius he considers that the Eurylai- 
mince and Muscicapinee arc united. Of these genera we 
select 

Eurylaimus. 

Generic Character. — Bill broader than the head; un*er 
mandible very thin, particularly at the base. Nostrils basal, 
transverse, oval; the aperture naked. First quill slightly, 
second almost imperceptibly graduated. Tail short, rounded. 



c 


a , bill of Eurylaimus Javanicus seen in proAle; b, seen from above; c, 
anterior toes of the same, to Bhow their relative connexion. (Horsfickl.) 

Example, Eurylaimus Javanicus ( Eurylaimus Ilors - 
fieldiu Teram.). 

Description . — Entire length eight inches. Head, sides 
of the neck, and the whole of the neck and body underneath 
violet, or rather vinous, varying in intensity. The part of 
the forehead around the bill nearly black. Upper part of 
the neck brown, darker towards the back, where the tint is 
sooty. Wings very deep blackish-brown above, more in- 
tense near the shoulder, and lighter towards the extremity. 
A yellow streak between the coverts and secondary quills. 
Wings beneath from the axillae to the shoulder yellow, 
which borders the wing externally. Tail- coverts black at 
the base and yellow at the tips, so that the rump appears 
yellow, which is the colour at the vent. Two intermediate 
tail-feathers black, four next on each side black, with a 
white transverse band near the extremity. On the two 
external feathers the band is near the middle, and rather 
broader. Bill reddish-brown at the base, with both man 
dibles irregularly variegated, and striped towards the ex- 
tremity ; culmen yellowish ; cutting- edges intensely black 
and shining. Tarsi and toes dusky yellowish ; claws brown, 
inclining to black. 

Geographical Distribution and Habits. — Dr. Horsfield 
is of opinion that from the observations of Sir Stamford 
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Raffles in the catalogue of a zoological collection made in 
the island of Sumatra under his direction, and communi- 
cated to the Linnean Society, we can also in some measure 
determine the range of this genus: 4 It extends,* continues 
the Doctor, ‘from Sumatra eastward to Singapura, and 
thence south to the eastern extremity of Java near the 
Straits of Baly, where I discovered it in the year 1806; 
since that period I have not met with it again. We are in- 
debted to Sir Stamford Raffles for the following remarks 
on the first species : — 4 It frequents the banks of rivers and 
lakes, feeding on insects and worms. It builds its nest pen- 
dent from the branch of a tree or bush which overhangs the 
water.’ I found it in Java, in #ne of the most distant 
and inaccessible parts covered wih extensive forests and 
abounding with rivers and marshes.' 



Dr. Hors field placed the genus among the Merojndce or 
Syndactylce. 

MU'SCID^S, a family of Dipterous insects of the subsec- 
tion Athericera. The insects of this family were for the 
most part included in the genus Musca by the older authors, 
and Muscidce may be regarded as the typical croup of the 
second great division of two-winged flies (the Brachocera ), 
in which the antenn© are short and composed of only three 
joints, and the joints of the palpi are reduced to one or 
two. 

In the most recent work on Dipterous insects* the sec- 
tion Brachocera is divided into three groups: — first, the 
Iiexachoetes , in which the proboscis is composed of six setae 
in the females ; the palpi are ovate and elevated in the 
males, conical and decumbent in the females, and adhering 
to the base of the setae ; the third joint of the antennae 
curved. 

The second subdivision, Tetrachoetes , is thus charac- 
terised : — proboscis composed of four setae ; palpi generally 
adhering to the base of the set® ; third joint of the antennae 
either curved or simple, with the stylet usually terminal ; 
wings generally with four or five posterior cells. 

In the third subdivision, Dichoetes , the proboscis has only 
two set©, the palpi are generally placed on the base of the 
proboscis, and the stylet is situated on the upper surface of 
the third joint of the antenn© : the wings have usually but 
one submarginal cell ; three posterior cells ; the anal cell is 
usually short, and there are sometimes no transverse cells. 

The subsection Athericera, which forms one of the sub- 
divisions of the great group Dichoetes , is distinguished by 
the sucker being enclosed in the proboscis ; the antenn© 
having the last joint usually patelliform. In the Muscidce 
the proboscis is always very distinct and susceptible of being 
entirely retracted within the oral cavity ; the sucker is com- 
posed of two pieces ; the stylet of the antenn© is usually 
plumose to the apex ; the body is short and tolerably broad ; 
the eyes, in the male sex, are usually contiguous. 

The genus Musca , as now restricted, contains such spe- 
cies as have the third joint of the antenn© twice or three 

* * Histoire Naturelle des Insect**— DiptfrcB,* par M. Macquart. in the * Suites 
4 Button.’ 


times as large as the second; the first posterior cellule of 
the wings extends to the margin. 

The common house-fly (Musca domestica of authors) af- 
fords a familiar example of this genus, and is too well 
known to require description. The larv©, called maggots, 
live in putrid substances. 

MUSCLE is an animal tissue composed of bundles of 
soft and usually reddish fibres, endowed with a peculiar 
power of contracting. 

The muscles are divided into two classes ; the voluntary 
and the involuntary. The former class, those over which 
the will exercises a direct control, are subservient to all the 
actions by which the animal is placed in active relation with 
the external world, as in all the motions of the limbs, ot 
speech, of the eyes, ears, &c., and they are therefore often 
called the muscles of animal life ; the latter class, compre- 
hending those whose actions are connected with the inters 
nal and nutritive functions of the body, over which the will 
has no immediate or constant control, form the muscular 
system of organic life, as the heart, the muscular coat of the 
stomach, &c. 

Each voluntary muscle is composed of a number of parallel 
or nearly parallel fleshy bundles, enclosed in coverings of 
cellular tissue, by which each is connected with and at the 
same time isolated from those adjacent to it. Each bundle 
is again divided into smaller fasciculi similarly ensheathed, 
and so on through an uncertain number of gradations till 
one arrives at the muscular fibre, the only definite and fixed 
form in the system, and the only part which possesses cha- 
racters common to the muscles of all classes of animals The 
muscles being thus divided, each fibre or each fasciculus may 
be regarded as a separate contractile organ, which though 
usually acting in concert with those adjacent to it, is capa- 
ble of independent contraction ; and the power of a whole 
muscle will thus be equal to the sum of the powers of its 
separate fibres, and will bear a direct proportion to their 
number. 

The voluntary muscular fibre is of a cylindrical or prisma- 
tic form ; its diameter (taking the average of the results of 
several observations) is ^ of an inch, and it varies in length 
in different muscles. Each fibre is enclosed in a sbeath of 
extremely delicate cellular tissue, and is marked externally 
by transverse stri©, by which it is at once distinguished 
from the fibre peculiar to any other tissue. 

The muscular fibre is hollow, and contains a small quan- 
tity of glutinous fluid and numerous very minute filaments. 
These filaments are delicate cylindrical threads, about ^ 
of an inch in diameter, and about 100 of them are arranged 
parallel to each other within the fibre. 

In the involuntary muscles the fibres and fasciculi are not 
arranged in parallel lines, but form varied interlacements, 
crossing and appearing to anastomose with each other, so as 
to present only a trace of the general direction in which they 
act. The fasciculi are connected by less cellular tissue than 
those of the voluntary muscles. They are generally of a 
paler colour, and the fibres are not marked by transverse 
stri©, except those of the heart, on which they are faintly 
visible. 

All the muscles receive large arteries and veins from the 
trunks passing near to them, whose branches run in the 
cellular interspaces between the fasciculi, and form at last 
an irregular network among the fibres. They receive also 
a large supply of nerves, probably more than any other or- 
gans in the body. Nearly one-half of the braiu and spinal 
chord is for the supply of nerves through which the will 
may act upon the voluntary muscles, or through which their 
motions may be excited by other stimuli. The involuntary 
muscles are chiefly supplied from the ganglionic or sympa- 
thetic system of nerves. [Nerve.] 

Chemically, the muscles are composed chiefly of fibrine. 
Those of animals, which form a large portion of our food, 
have been carefully analyzed by Berzelius and many others, 
who have found that the muscular tissue generally contains 
about 77 percent, of water, the rest being composed of fleshy 
fibre or fibrine, a small quantity of and gelatine, albu- 
men, and colouring matter, and a number of peculiar extracts, 
of which the chief are osmazome, on which the odour of 
meats depends, and zomidine, from which they acquire their 
peculiar flavour. The nutritive qualities of meat are, c&teris 
paribus , in direct proportion to the quantity of fibrine which 
it contains; and this may generally be judged of by the 
strength and ruddiness of the fibres : hence the more nutritious 
quality of the muscles of adult than of young animals, and 
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of those parts of animals which are most exercised ; though 
for cooking it is necessary to avoid the toughness of fibre 
which usually coincides with great strength and a large 
quantity of fibrine. 

The colour of the muscles is dependent partly on the 
blood which they contain, but chiefly on a peculiar colouring 
matter, very similar to that of the blood, which is fixed in 
their tissue. Their colour is distinctly though remotely 
connected with the quantity and condition of red blood in 
the system, and its depth is one of the best signs of robustness 
and full health. Thus in all quadrupeds and birds the mus- 
cles are more or less red, and the colour is deepest in the 
parts which are most actively employed, but pale and scarcely 
perceptible in those which have not been frequently exerted, 
and also in those animals which, by being closely stalled and 
stabled, are killed in a condition of great debility ; hence 
the difference between red and white meats. In amphibia, 
which have less red blood than mammalia and birds, th6 
muscles are usually pale : in fish, which have still less, they 
are. with the exception of the heart, and those which move 
the fins and are particularly exerted, quite white. There 
are however some exceptions, as the salmon and tunny. 
In animals of a still lower order, the muscles, though still 
preserving the same structure, are all quite white. 

The peculiar vital power of the muscular tissue is its con- 
tractility ; that is, the power which its fibres possess, when 
stimulated by the will or other means, of shortening them- 
selves, and thus approximating the points to which their ex- 
tremities are attached. W hen muscles contract, they become 
shorter, harder, and thicker, but their actual size remains 
the same, for what they lose in length they exactly gain in 
breadth and thickness. The fasciculi are al$o wrinkled 
or thrown into undulated lines, which are most visible when 
the contraction is least powerful and rather trembling, and 
the fibres vibrate so as to produce a distinct sound. The 
more powerful the contraction, the more rapid are the vibra- 
tions of the muscular fibres, the higher the note which they 
produce, and the greater the difficulty of perceiving them 
with the eye. The simplest method of observing the sound 
of muscular contraction is that which Dr. Wollaston pointed 
out (‘ Croonian Lecture,’ 1809) ; when the tip of the thumb 
or of one of the fingers is put into the external ear, while 
some of the muscles of the former are in a state of contraction, 
a sound is heard like that of carriages running rapidly over 
a distant stone pavement. This sound is not heard when the 
same degree of pressure is applied to the same part by any 
other means than those in which muscular contraction is con- 
cerned. By rubbing a piece of stick over the notched edge 
of a board so as to produce a similar sound, and counting 
the number of notches whose edges were struck in a given 
time, Dr. Wollaston concluded that the number of vibra- 
tions of a contracted muscle is between twenty and thirty 
in a second. The sound thus produced has acquired great 
importance from its application in auscultation. It is the 
cause of the first sound of the heart [Heart], and as some 
modification in its tone and intensity must be produced by 
the morbid changes to which that organ is subject, it affords 
one of the indications for the diagnosis of its diseases. 

The relaxation of a muscle presents phenomena exactly 
the converse of those of its contraction. The power by which 
the voluntary muscles are lengthened after having contracted 
is generally the extension to which, when they cease to act, 
they are subjected by some other muscles (their antagonists), 
whose action is the opposite of their own. The hollow in- 
voluntary muscles are usually extended after contraction by 
the accumulation of fluids or other substances forced into 
their cavities by some external power. It may be yet a 
question whether muscles have a vital and independent 
power of dilatation os well as of contraction, but on the 
whole the evidence is in favour of their possessing such a 
power, for the heart will contract and dilate when empty, if 
external stimuli arc applied, and the hearts of reptiles when 
hung in the air will sometimes go on contracting and dilat- 
ing till they are nearly dry and stiff. Were there no vital 
power of dilatation, it is difficult to conceive how the heart 
or any other muscle when separated from the body should, 
after having once contracted, be dilated so as to be able to 
contract again. 

When muscles shorten however it is not always by an 
exercise of their peculiar vital contractility, but often by 
their elasticity, by which, like all the other tissues, they are 
always maintained in a certain degree of tension. Thus 
when a muscle is divided, its euds retract as well after 
P. C., No. 979. 


death, or when its nerves are cut, as during life and health. 
It is by this power that muscles, after having been much 
extended, generally return to their natural size ; thus when 
a muscle on one side of the joint of any limb shortens, it is 
evident that its antagonist on the opposite side must be 
lengthened in the same proportion, and when the contract- 
ing muscle ceases to act, the elasticity of the extended one 
(increased by the tension to which it has been subjected) 
will be alone sufficient in most cases to restore the limb to 
its position of rest. 

The actual power with which a muscle contracts is in 
direct proportion to ♦he number of its fibres and inversely as 
their length. Hence in all the muscles in which great 
strength is required, *s in the chief muscles of the shoulder 
and hip, the fibres do net run straight from the general point 
of origin to that of insert’on, but the whole mass of the muscle 
is divided into a number of small portions, in which a multi- 
tude of short fibres are attached to separate points within 
the muscle, so that they miy act separately, or, when great 
exertion is necessary, altogether, ana with far greater power 
than a smaller number of lo^jg straight fibres could. The 
strength of a muscle is very commonly increased by its 
fibres not running parallel to the line in which the muscle 
has to draw the part to which it is attached, but with vari- 
ous degrees of obliquity to that line. Thus in many muscles 
the fibres and fasciculi are attached obliquely to one or 
both sides of a tendon, as the fibres of a feather are attached 
to its shaft; by which arrangement, though each muscular 
fibre contracts in its own direction, the general result of 
their contraction and the direction in which the resistance 
will act upon them forms an oblique angle with their direc- 
tion and much of the danger of their being ruptured is 
removed. There are indeed but few instances of rectilineal 
muscles in the body ; in nearly all, the fibres are placed 
more or less obliquely to the line in which they have to 
draw the part to which they are attached ; a plan by which, 
though individually they lose in active power, they gain in 
resistance, and by which a far greater number may in the 
the same space be brought to bear upon a given point. 

An almost infinite variety of arrangement is found in 
the muscular fibres adapted to the especial purpose which 
each muscle has to fulfil, whether it be chiefly strength of 
action, or rapidity or extent of motion ; and all are guided 
by the nicest mechanical rules. Wherever strength is more 
necessary than a wide extent of motion, the fibres are in- 
creased in number and placed obliquely to the direction of 
the resistance ; wherever extent of motion is more needed 
than strength, the fibres are long and run almost straight 
from one point to the other, so as to give the full benefit of 
their contraction ; where velocity is required, they are placed 
at a part of a lever close by the centre of motion, the resist- 
ance being placed on a part more distant from the centre. 
In general the absolute power exerted by a muscle in con- 
tracting is much less than its efficient power, a great part of 
its force being lost in its being inserted obliquely on the 
lever which it has to move, or in the distance of the resistance 
from the centre of motion, or in the resistance which other 
muscles and the adjacent tissues, which have to be extended, 
present, &c. But it is constantly found that where power 
is lost, a corresponding gain of velocity or extent of motion, 
or of convenience and compactness of form, and readiness of 
action, is obtained. 

MUSCLE, or MUSSEL. [Mytilid*.] 

MUSES ( Mtisce , in Latin ; Moi/<rat, in Greek), the name of 
certaiu sister goddesses in the Greek mythology, who were 
supposed to preside over the arts of poetry and music, and 
the sciences of history and astronomy. The original concep- 
tion of the Muses must be sought for in that disposition of 
the human mind which prompts us to embody abstract ideas 
in a sensuous form. Such seems likewise to have been the 
origin of the Graces, Fates, Furies, and other mythological 
personages of that class. [Graces.] In the instance of the 
Muses, the powers of memory, music, and song were per- 
sonified into individual goddesses, who were supposed to 
inspire men with these gifts. At first the Muses were said 
to be only three : Mneme, that is, ‘ memory ;* Melete, or * me- 
ditation and Aoide, or ‘ song and they resided of old on 
Mount Helicon in Boeotia. (Pausanias, ix. 29.) Accord- 
ing to the poet Aleman, they were the daughters of Uranus 
and Gma, or the earth. Cicero (De Natura Deorum , iii. 
21) mentions four, namely, Thelxinoe, • mind-soother ; 
Arche, or ‘ beginning Aoide ; and Melete ; and he says 
that they were the offspring of the second Jupiter. [Jtjpi* 
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ter.] He goes on to say that there were other Muses, nine 
in number, born of the third Jupiter (the son of Saturn) 
and of Mnemosyne ; and also a third family of Muses, called 
Pierides by the poets, who were the daughters of the third 
Jupiter and Antiope, and were similar in their names and 
equal in number to the preceding. Hesiod, in his ‘ Theo- 
gony* (53), reckons nine Muses, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, and gives their names as follows : — Calliope, 
Clio, Melpomene, Thalia, Euterpe, Terpsichore, Erato, 
Polyhymnia, and Urania, and he says that Pieria in Ma- 
cedonia was their first dwelling-place. These are the 
Muses generally alluded to by the poets. It appears that 
the worship of the Muses was introduced from Macedonia 
into Boeotia, Phocis, and other parts of Hellas. The story 
of the contest of the Muses with the nine daughters of 
Pierus, a Macedonian, who pretended to rival the Muses in 
singing, hut were vanquished a*d changed into magpies 
(Ovidius, Metamorph., v.) may hare been, as some critics have 
conjectured, an allegory originating in the national vanity 
of the Greeks, to show their superiority in the arts and 
sciences over their Macedonian neighbours. The Thracian 
bard Thamyris tried a like chance, with a like result : he 
had his eyes put out and as deprived of his lyre. 

Homer mentions the Muses as the goddesses of song, 
who inhabited lofty Olympus, but he does not specify their 
number or names. In the second book of the Iliad he in- 
vokes them, ‘ to whom all things are known,’ to assist his 
memory while he is enumerating the leaders of the Greek 
forces at Troy. The occupations of the Muses wero sing- 
ing, dancing, and attending the banquets of the Gods. 
They were the attendants of Apollo and also of Bacchus. 
The name Musa is supposed by some to be derived from a 
Greek verb which means ‘ to discover,* because the Muses 
were said to be acquainted with recondite mysteries and 
future events ; but this etymology is mere trifling, and the 
origin of the name is unknown. They were represented as 
handsome and modest virgins, dressea in long tunics, with 
wreaths of laurel, ivy, or palm leaves on their heads. It 
was only in later ages that peculiar attributes were given to 
each of them by the artists, and a peculiar department of 
science was assigned to each by the poets. In several 
paintings of Herculaneum they are represented with their 
respective attributes, and with their respective names writ- 
ten under each. By comparing these with several rilievos, 
medals, and mosaics, their identity becomes confirmed. 
(Millin, Galerie Mythologique , plates 19 to 23, and expla- 
nation thereof.) The following is a list of them, with the 
allegorical meaning of their names : — 

Clio, from cleio , * to celebrate glorious deeds,’ is repre- 
sented with a scroll in her hand, and also sometimes with a 
* scrinium ’ to keep MSS. in, by her side. She has been 
styled the Muse of History. 

Calliope, ‘ fine voice,’ is represented with tablets and a 
style ; sometimes with a trumpet in her hand ; in some in- 
stances, as at Herculaneum, with a scroll like Clio. She 
was the Epic Muse. 

Melpomene, ‘ the singer,' wears a royal diadem round 
her bead, and a wreath of vine leaves, with cothurni on her 
feet ; a mask in one hand, and a club in the other. She 
was the Muse of Tragedy. 

Thalia, ‘ the joyous,* the Muse of Comedy, is also crowned 
with vine leaves, has a crook in one hand and a grotesque 
mask in the other. 

Euterpe, • the pleasing,’ carries a double flute. She pre- 
sided over music. 

Terpsichore, ‘ dance-loving,* carried a lyre, and presided 
over lyric poetry and dance. 

Erato, ‘ the lovely,’ carries also a lyre. She was the Muse 
of elegy and amatory song. 

Polyhymnia, ‘ of many songs,’ is represented wrapped up 
in her cloak, and buried in meditation, with the fore-finger of 
her right hand across her mouth, in token of reserve and 
caution. She was the Muse of religious song, allegories, 
and mythical strains. 

Urania, * the heavenly,* has the globe and compasses in 
her hands, which are the emblems of her calling, astronomy. 

The corruption which, in the course of ages, pervaded 
mythological symbols, did not spare the Muses, and ac- 
cordingly we find their chastity denied by several writers. 
According to Apollodorus, Ovid, and others, Clio had Or- 
pheus by Apollo, Euterpe had Rhoesus by the Strymon, 
Calliope was the mother of the Sirens by Achelous, &c. 

The favourite haunts of the Muses were, Mount Parnas- 


sus in Phocis, Helicon in Bceotia, Pierius, Pindus, and 
Olympus, in Thessaly, &c. The swan, the nightingale, 
and the grasshopper were sacred to them. The Homan 
poets called the Muses Camenas, an Etruscan name — for it 
appears that the Etruscans had also their Muses (Micali)— 
and also Pierides. 

(Creuzer, Symbolik und Mytholo/pe ; Petersen, De Mu- 
sarum Origine, in M {inters Miscellanea Hafniensia; 
Hermann us, De Musis Jluvialibus ; Millin, Galerie Mytholo- 
gique ; Keightley’s Mythology of Antient Greece and Italy.) 

MUSE'UM, a place dedicated to the Muses, from tho 
Greek Mouseion (M ovaiTov ) ; hence any place where learn- 
ing is pursued, or which is set apart as a repository for 
things that have some immediate relation to the arts, is 
so termed. The earliest institution we are acquainted with 
which received this appellation was the museum founded at 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus. The buildings of 
this institution were afterwards enlarged by the emperor 
Claudius. (Suet., Claud, ., 42.) 

MUSGRAVE, WILLIAM, born in 1657, in the county 
of Somerset, studied at Oxford, where he took his degree 
of M.D. In 1684 he became secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety of London. In 1691 he fixed his residence at Exeter, 
where he practised as a physician, and where he died in 
1721. Dr. Musgrave was a good scholar, and well versed in 
antiquity. He published— 1, ‘ Geta Britannicus,* being the 
life of Geta by Capitolinus, with notes, to which he added 
a dissertation by way of commentary. 2, ‘Julii Vitalia 
Epitaphiura, cum Notis Criticis H. Dodwelli, et Commen- 
tario Guil. Musgrave.' This is a commentary on a Roman 
epitaph found near Bath. 3, ‘De Aquilis Romanis Epia- 
tola.* 4, * De Legion ibus Epistola.* 5, ‘ Belgium Britan- 
nicura, in quo illius Limites, Fluvii, Urbcs, Vise Militares, 
Populus, Lingua, Dei, Monumenta, aliaque permulta cla- 
rius et uberius exponuntur,’ 8vo., 1719. He wrote also 
several medical works. 

MUSGRAVE, SAMUEL, M.D., the grandson of the 
above, also practised as a physician in Exeter, and died 
there in 1782. Besides a few works on medical subjects, 
he was the author of ‘ Exercitationes in Euripidem,’ 8vo., 
Leyden, 1762; ‘ Animadversiones in Sophoclem,’ 3 vols. 
8vo., Oxford, 1800 ; and ‘Two Dissertations — 1, On the My- 
thology of the Greeks ; 2, An Examination of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Objections to the Chronology of the Olympiads.’ 
He also assisted in the edition of Euripides, 4 vols. 8vo., 
Oxford, 1778. Schweighaiiser, in his edition of Appian, 
has cited many of Musgrave’s emendations and conjectures 
on that author from the marginal notes in Musgrave’s copy 
of Appian. Schweighaiiser justly calls him a good Greek 
scholar and an acute critic. 

MUSHROOM. The species of mushroom usually cul- 
tivated is the Agaricus campestris . In the order of fungi, 
which includes that plant, most species are poisonous, and 
fatal consequences have resulted from ignorance of the 
characters by which the wholesome mushroom is distin- 
guished from such allied species as are liable to be mis- 
taken for it. These characters have been already pointed 
out. [Agaricus.] What remains to be noticed relates to 
cultivation. 

Mushrooms are indigenous; they spring up abundantly 
in fields where cattle have been pastured, if the soil and 
temperature prove favourable for the development of the 

r um, a term which is applied to the substance in which 
reproductive principle is embodied, which presents to 
the naked eye the appearance of whitish mouldiness, and 
which is in reality the flocculent subterranean stem, while 
the mushroom itself is the fruit. In this state spawn may 
be kept for years if moisture be withheld ; but if the latter 
be supplied, in conjunction with a proper degree of tem- 
perature, it is further developed into white filaments and 
tubercles, which ultimately rise above the soil in the form 
of mushrooms. These spring up sometimes singly, but fre- 
quently in a gregarious manner. 

Mushrooms appear in the Holds chiefly after Midsum 
mer, in the months of July, August, and most abundantly 
in September. On a ten years* average the temperature of 
these months respectively in the neighbourhood of London 
has been found to be 64°, 62°, and 57° ; and in the same 
periods the temperature of the earth one foot below the sur- 
face is a few degrees higher ; but at the depth of two or 
three inches, where the vegetating spawn is situated, the 
temperature in hot sunny weather is frequently as high as 
80°. Whilst such hot weather continues* mushrooms are 
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rarely met with’; but when the atmosphere changes to a humid 
state, and when the earth becomes sufficiently moistened 
and lowered in temperature, in consequence of rain and ab- 
sence of sun-heat, to between 60 ° and 65 ®, mushrooms become 
plentiful. Hence it may be concluded that spawn will not be 
injured by a heat of 80 ° during what may be termed its 
underground state of progression. This is corroborated by 
the fact that spawn introduced into melon-frames when the 
beds are moulaed, increases whilst the melons are grown in 
a heat of about 80 °, and when the melon crop is over, the 
frame cleared, and the heat of the bed naturally abated, a 
gentle watering, with shade, is all that is necessary to bring 
up an excellent crop of mushrooms from the spawn so de- 
posited. It i3 evident from what has been stated that the 
spawn requires a high temperature for its diffusion ; but 
when this has taken place a declining temperature is requi- 
site, till gradually the bottom heat is lowered to 60 ° or 65 °, 
and the temperature of the air limited between 55 ° and 65 °, 
when the production first appears above the soil. 

With regard to moisture it may be observed that a dry 
atmosphere is injurious, not only to artificial crops, but also 
to those in the fields ; for the latter warm foggy mornings 
are most favourable, and these should be imitated as closely 
in cultivation as circumstances will permit. A gentle steam 
is more easily maintained in mushroom-houses than in 
structures adapted for other subjects of cultivation where 
light is an object of importance ; Dut mushrooms do not re- 
quire its agency, and consequently a glass roof is unneces- 
sary : on the contrary, the roof and walls where they are 
intended to be grown should be composed of such sub- 
stances as will cause the least possible condensation of the 
internal vapour, and which are in other respects eligible for 
the purpose. 

A thatched roof of a good thickness is very proper ; a 
slated or tiled one is on the contrary objectionable unless a 
ceiling be formed under it. If the cavity between the ceiling 
and the external covering were filled with dry moss, a more 
complete protection would be formed against any sudden 
vicissitudes of cold and heat, an object of importance 
towards success either in the cold winter months or during 
the greatest heat of summer. 

The materials of which beds for the growth of mushrooms 
are composed usually contain spawn ; but as they may or 
may not happen to do so, it is necessary to be provided with 
some, in order that it may be introduced when the beds are 
in the best state for accelerating its development. Spawn 
may be purchased ; or a small quantity having been pro- 
cured about old melon-beds, horse-tracks under cover, dry 
places where cattle usually take shelter, or elsewhere, it may 
be propagated by incorporating to the consistency of mortar a 
quantity of horse-droppings, cow-dung, and loam ; and if the 
last be taken from places where mushrooms have been 
grown, so much the better. This composition, or in fact any 
one of a similar kind that may be equally adapted for a 
matrix wherein the spawn may extend itself, should be 
spread to the depth of three inches, and afterwards cut into 
cakes, or formed into small flat bricks with one or two holes 
in each, into which portions of the previously collected 
spawn are inserted. The bricks should be in a firm state 
when the spawn is introduced, but not dry. The whole 
should then be formed into a pile, not too compact, some 
spawny soil being sprinkled as the strata are being depo- 
sited, if such ean be readily obtained, and a covering of hot 
dung applied. In a short time the spawn becomes diffused 
throughout the mass ; and whenever this is found to be the 
case, the bricks must be uncovered and allowed to dry, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of vegetation in 
the spawn till it is required for use. 

Various compositions have been successfully employed in 
the formation of mushroom -beds. Horse-dung, chiefly fresh 
droppings, or with only some of the shortest litter inter- 
mixed, is however principally esteemed ; and such should 
be collected when the horses are not on green food, but 
are being fed on corn, or on corn and hay. If the beds 
are intended to be formed of considerable thickness, which 
some prefer because they continue longer in a bearing state, 
then it is proper that the fresh dung should be mixed with 
some old hot-bed materials, or with light loam, in such 
proportion as will prevent a too violent fermentation. In 
all cases the composition should only possess sufficient 
moisture to induce fermentation. It may then be com- 
pactly deposited in any dark situation where the temperature 
and moderate moisture of the atmosphere can be rendered 


congenial, either in boxes that are moveable or in such as 
are fixed on purpose along the walls of a shed or mushroom- 
house, the construction of which may be that of any con- 
venient form, provided its adaptation to the principles here 
mentioned be kept in view. The bed should not however 
be in immediate contact with the ground, unless under cir- 
cumstances which may occasion the latter to possess a 
temperature of between 60° and 65°. 

It is desirable that the materials should not ferment 
higher than 80° ; when slowly on the decline from this 
temperature, the s?awn should be introduced by inserting 
small pieces merely within the surface of the bed, through 
which it will soon become diffused; and whilst this is being 
effected, a covering of rich loam to the depth of two inches 
is spread over the bed, which, as well as the whole of the 
materials, should be rendered very compact 

Extremes of moisture uid dryness are alike to be avoided. 
Waterings, when at all necessary, should be light ; and it is 
particularly essential that toe water should be of an equal 
temperature with the bed. A covering of hay and mats is 
very useful for preserving uniformity of temperature and 
moisture in the beds, especially In situations not adapted for 
having the regulation of these conditions fully at command. 

As wooden shelves or boxes are soon rotted by the dung, 
brick arches have been in some cases substituted ; but these 
occupy much space. Slate would be a better material, 
since it can be had of ample dimensions and of sufficient 
strength. The shelves may be of any convenient width ; 
but in order to contain a sufficient depth of material! for 
producing the requisite degree of fermentation, the front 
ledge ought to be at least eight inches deep. 

Objections have been made to the use of slate on account 
of its not absorbing moisture, whilst at the same time it occa- 
sions condensation. Moisture may indeed be observed to be 
very copiously deposited on slate, but this only takes place 
when the temperature of the slate is lower than that of the 
air fn contact with it. Therefore in a mushroom-house 
properly regulated no condensation would take place, for as 
the materials of the beds are at least always as warm as the 
atmosphere of the house, and in generally more so, the 
slates in contact must be equally warm, and consequently 
not liable to the above objection. 

MUSIC ( Musique , Fr. ; Musica , Lat. ; Novaim), Gr., from 
fiovoa , a muse or song ) is the artistic union of inarticulate 
sounds and rhythm, exciting agreeable sensations, and 
raising mental images and emotions directly or indirectly 
pleasing. Such is pure unmixed music. When conjoined 
to poetry, it is an art not of diminished importance, but 
of a dependent nature, its office then being to enforce the 
meaning of the words and add a colouring to them. As an 
adjunct it is a beautiful illustration of language; combined 
with the sister art, it becomes a highly ornamented kind of 
eloquence. Hence it will be seen that we widely differ 
from one who has been looked up to as an unquestion* 
able authority, from the celebrated Rousseau, whose well- 
known definition of music — * Part de combiner des sons 
d’une manifere agrbable k l’oreille ’ ( the art of combining 
sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear) — has been so gene- 
rally received, and even adopted by those whose capacities and 
knowledge might have enabled them to take a much more 
enlarged view of the subject. One very learned Frenchman 
however has repudiated the degrading description given by 
his distinguished countryman : M. V llloteau stamps it witn 
the epithets insignificant and vulgar, considering it absurd 
and puerile ; for with as much propriety might oratory be 
be described as the art of combining words in a manner 
agreeable to the ear , or painting as the art qf combining 
colours in a manner agreeable to the eye . 

Music is a kind of language, and as such, says Metas- 
tasio, it possesses that advantage over poetry which a uni- 
versal language has over a particular one; for this last 
speaks only to its own age and country ; the other speaks 
to all ages and countries. James Harris, in his philosophi- 
cal Discourse on Music , Painting , and Poetry , expresses 
the same opinion, even going to the length of asserting, 
that while a description in words has rarely any relation to 
the several ideas of which those words are the symbols, 

‘ musical imitations are intelligible to all men/ Music is a 
language that speaks by imitating, and as such it is under- 
stood by those who have successfully studied the art, and 
likewise by mere amateurs, who, with little if any know- 
ledge of its principles, have learnt the meaning of its ex 
pressions by long practice, by frequently hearing and enjoy • 
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mg its performance ; but it can only express passion and 
sentiment very generally, and commonly fails when it 
attempts to particularise. This want of absolute decision 
in what is called musical language is by some writers 
reckoned among its advantages, because it gives the 
hearer great latitude in interpreting it, which he usually 
does in a manner as congenial as possible to his own 
feelings at the time. Madame de Stac/ goes so far as 
to prefer instrumental to vocal music, oft account of the 
vagueness which she thinks one of thrf attributes of the 
former— that very same vagueness which Fontenelle meant 
to impute to it as an egregious fault, when, in a transport 
of impatience, he exclaimed, ‘ Sonata que me veux tu f ' 
Burke's opinion however coincides wAh Madame de Stael’s, 
if it did not actually prompt it. H 0 says , 4 the passions may 
be considerably operated upon, witlx>ut presenting any image 
at ail, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose, of which 
we have a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and power- 
ful effects of instrumental mu*c.’ He however soon after- 
wards adds, that ‘in reality a great clearness helps but little 
towards affecting the passiops, as it is in some sort an enemy 
to all enthusiasm whatever/ This is rather startling as a 
general proposition : if we admit it as applied to vocal music, 
we must, d fortiori, allow that the finest compositions of 
that kind, which certainly leave nothing to the imagination 
of the hearer, exercise little if auy influence over the pas- 
sions. But being decidedly opposed to such an opinion, we 
must condemn it, though advanced by the eminent writer 
of the Enquiry concerning the Sublime and Beautiful , and 
supported by the distinguished author of Allemagne. No 
one has written in a more enthusiastic strain on the power 
of music in imitating than Rousseau. The reader of the 
article 4 Imitation/ in his Dictionary, will find little diffi- 
culty in believing all that is said of Orpheus and Amphion, 
if he suffers himself to be convinced by the llorid, declama- 
tory, extravagant passage to which we allude. The writer 
of the first Bridgewater Treatise,Dr. Chalmers, has argued 
no less earnestly in favour of that musical language of which 
we are speaking. ‘Music,' he says, 4 apart from words, is 
powerfully fitted both to represent and awaken the mental 
processes, insomuch that, without the aid of spoken cha- 
racters, many a story of deepest interest is most impressively 
told, many a noble or tender sentiment is most emphati- 
cally conveyed by it The power and expressiveness 

of music may well be regarded as a most beauteous adap- 
tation of external nature to the moral constitution of 
man Its sweetest sounds are those of kind affec- 

tion: its sublimest sounds are those most expressive of 
moral heroism, or most fitted to prompt the aspirations and 
resolves of exalted piety.' Fontenelle, on one side, and 
Rousseau, with Dr. Chalmers, on the other, are at the two 
extremes on this question : the one, from a deficiency of 
musical feeling, granting too little ; the others, from an ex- 
cess of it, admitting too much. 

A musical sound, — which is a curious compound of other 
sounds, called harmonics, resulting from a number of vibra- 
tions in equal times, — when produced by a fine voice, a rich- 
toned violoncello, or a 4 mellow horn,’ excites in all who 
possess a moderate share of nervous sensibility, a pleasurable 
sensation; and this, Sir John Herschel observes , 4 is per- 
haps the only instance of a sensation for whoso pleasing 
impression a distinct and intelligible reason can be as- 
signed / 

Dr. Beattie does not think it absurd to suppose that the 
body may be mechanically affected by sound. 4 If,' he says, 
4 in a church one feels the floor and the pew tremble to certain 
tones of the organ ; if one string vibrates of its own accord 
when another is sounded near it, of equal length, tension, 
and thickness; if a person speaks loua in the neighbour- 
hood of a harpsichord, and often hears the strings of the 
instrument murmur in the same tone, we need not wonder 
that some of the finer fibres of the human frame should be 
put in a tremulous motion when they happen to be in unison 
with any notes proceeding from external objects/ Most 
persons must have witnessed the effect of a street-organ on 
some of the canine species, apparently willing auditors, who, 
if not driven away, continue to howl all the while the in- 
strument is playing. Whether they are painfully affected, 
and their tones those of distress, or agreeably, and they 
become responsive, does not appear ; though if distressed, 
the probability is that they would fly from the cause. But 
Dr. Mead tells us that a celebrated violinist of his acquaint- 
ance, perceiving that his dog betrayed symptoms of great 


suffering on hearing a certain passage performed, repeated 
it for some time, in order to try the result, and the experi- 
ment proved fatal to the poor animal, who 4 dropped down 
at the feet of his roaster, where in a few seconds he died in 
the most horrid convulsions.' The surprising and hitherto 
unexplained connection between form and vibrations pro- 
ducing musical sounds, so beautifully shown in Chladni's 
experiments on plates of glass strewed with sand, and put 
into sonorous vibration, thereby throwing the sand iuto 
various symmetrical figures, may be here incidentally men- 
tioned, though it does not now seem to shed any new light 
on the subject before us; nevertheless by proving some- 
thing like sympathy, and of a much more extraordinary 
kind than that between two strings, in mere matter, it may 
at a future period lead to interesting discoveries. 

The effect of Rhythm, or measure, is universally felt and 
admitted : the most polished inhabitants of Europe, and 
the most barbarous natives of the arctic regions, are alive to 
its influence ; it is that which reduces unmeaning sounds 
to order, converts them into melody, and bestows on them 
proportion and a power to charm. The chirping, or whistling, 
or singing as it is called, of most birds, being devoid of 
rhythm, affords no pleasure but what is derived from asso- 
ciation ; while the single note of a drum beaten in time, 
combining sound and measure, is gratifying in a certain 
degree to every hearer. Indeed, with the antients rhythm 
was of paramount importance, if not almost everything, in 
what they denominated music, a term under which was 
included much that it does not imply in modem lan- 
guage. Aristides Quintilianus, the best of the seven Greek 
writers on music collected by Meibomius, remarks that 
rhythm is the object of three senses, namely, the sight, as in 
dancing ; the hearing, as in music ; and the touch, as in the 
pulsations of the arteries. 

Much of the effect of music on the mind is ascribed to 
Imitation, which is either direct or indirect. And it must 
be understood that we are still speaking of music strictly 
instrumental, not vocal. The power of direct imitation is 
confined within very narrow limits indeed, though com- 
posers have often attempted to enlarge the boundaries, ex- 
posing their own weakness and that of their art. The song 
of some birds, the whistling of winds, the rearing of the 
tempest, the sound of cannon, the ringing and tolling of 
bells, and perhaps the tones of tho human voice expressive 
of certain emotions, are legitimate objects of direct imita- 
tion ; but the rattling of hail, the fall of snow, the motions 
of animals, actions at sea, battles on land, &c., are not only 
unrepresentable by any kind of musical instrument at pre- 
sent known, but unfit for imitation if instruments could be 
constructed for the express purpose. Greatly we admire 
the introduction to the oratorio of The Creation , considered 
as a most original and ingenious composition, but cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that any idea of chaos is to be 
excited by exquisite harmony. Still less can we be con- 
vinced that silence can be imitated by sound, though the 
author of this musical solecism (which appears in a sym- 
phony intended to be descriptive) is a man of rare talent, 
whose works are highly esteemed in England, and still more 
so where better known, in Germany, his native country. 
Music can imitate in a direct manner only by its actual re- 
semblance to the sound of the thing imitated. Of all the 
powers of music, in the opinion of an admirable critic, the 
Rev. Tlios. Twining, that of raising ideas by direct resem- 
blance is the weakest and least important. 4 It is indeed 
so far from being essential to the pleasure of the art, that 
unless used with great caution, judgment, and delicacy, it 
will destroy the pleasure by becoming offensive or ridi- 
culous. The highest power of music, and that from which 
it derives its greatest efficacy, is undoubtedly its power of 
raising emotions.’ 

Professor Hutcheson, in the early part of the last century, 
expressed nearly the same opinion. What he adds con- 
cerning the imitation of the human voice and accents 
is entitled to particular attention. He says, 4 There is a 
charm in music to various persons which is distinct from 
the harmony occasioned by its raising agreeable passions. 
The human voice is obviously varied by all the stronger pas- 
sions: now, when our ear discerns any resemblance between 
the air of a tune, whether sung or played on an instrument, 
either in its time or modulation, or any other circumstance, 
and the sound of the human voice in any passion, we shall be 
touched by it in a very sensible manucr, and have melan 
choly, joy, gravity, thoughtfulness, excited in us by a sort 
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of sympathy or contagion.* ( Enquiry into our Ideas of 
Beauty , <£c.) 

Plato, in the third book of his 4 Republic,' speaks of a 
warlike air inspiring courage, because imitating the sounds 
and accents of the courageous man ; and of a calm and 
sedate air producing tranquillity and gravity, on the name 
principle. This leads us to the consideration of indirect 
imitation, to which part of our subject it perhaps more pro- 
perly belongs. 

Indirect Imitation is that by which some quality common 
to music and the thing imitated is indicated by sounds, 
strong or weak, quick or slow. Rage is loud, anger is 
harsh, love and pity are gentle ; therefore loud aud harsh 
sounds raise ideas of the former passions and others of the 
same class ; soft and tranquil sounds raise ideas of the latter 
and others of a similar character. Hence it will be seen, 
as before observed, that the hearer may interpret music in 
a manner corresponding in some degree to the state of mind 
in which it shall find nim, but under certain restrictions 
from which he cannot be released. If agitated by any tur- 
bulent passion, he will find it impossible to convert smooth 
and delicate music into a language in unison with his irritated 
feelings; and if under the softening influence of some 
tender attachment, or of sorrow for the loss of one beloved 
or valued, he will be unable to construe bold and brilliant 
sounds as expressions of sympathy. But music that is not 
of a decided character will prove more or less convertible. 
And it is to this latter kind probably that Mr. Twining 
alludes, when, speaking of good instrumental music * ex- 
pressively’ performed, he says, * the very indecision of the 
expression, leaving the hearer to the free operation of his 
emotion upon his fancy, and, as it were, to the free choice of 
such ideas as are to bim most adapted to react upon and 
heighten the emotion which occasioned them, produces a 
pleasuro which nobody, I believe, who is able to feel it will 
deny to be one of the most delicious that music is capable of 
affording.* ( Dissertation on the word Imitative , $c.) 

It is proper to add that this very learned and able com- 
mentator on Aristotle considers the word imitative inappli- 
cable to music, and proposes instead of it the term sug- 
gestive. This is perhaps an amendment in the case of what 
we have called • indirect imitation ;* but direct imitation 
does more than suggest the idea ; it may be said, without 
any violent distortion of language, to represent it. 

Association, which has so large a share in the operations 
of the human mind, often contributes much to the effect of 
music. Indeed some airs possessing no intrinsic merit owe 
their influence solely to this principle, and among these the 
famous Runs des Vaches , which, in times happily gone by, 
acted with such irresistible force on the expatriated Swiss 
soldier. It was many years after the battle of Culloden, and 
not till all fears of the Pretender had subsided, that the 
Scotch bagpipers ventured to play any of the Jacobite 
tunes, which, when revived, were neard with delight, though 
hardly one of them would have continued to be listened to 
but as connected with the history of the country. When 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was at Venice — we are told by Mr. 
Malone — * in compliment to the English gentlemen then 
residing there, the manager of the opera one night ordered 
the band to play an English ballad-tune. Happening to be 
the popular air which was played or sung in almost ^very 
street, just at the time of their leaving London, by suggesting 
to them that metropolis with all its connections and en- 
dearing circumstances, it immediately brought tears into 
the artist’s eyes, as well as into those of his countrymen 
who were present.* To compositions of a very ordinary 
kind, association, Dr. Beattie remarks, gives a significancy. 

‘ We have heard them,’ he says, 4 performed, some time or 
other, in an agreeable place perhaps, or by an agreeable 
person ; or have heard them in our early years, a period of 
life which we seldom look back upon without pleasure. 
Nor is it necessary that such melodies or harmonies should 

have much intrinsic merit If a 

song, or piece of music, should call up only a faint remem- 
brance that we were happy the last time we heard it, nothing 
more would be needful to make us listen to it again with 
peculiar satisfaction.’ To this latter part, however, we cau 
only give our assent generally: painful experience has 
taught many that there is an exception to the rule. A 
composition which had been listened to with unalloyed 
pleasure when executed by one possessing all our tenderest 
and warmest affection, only excites the idea of lost, of irre- 
coverable happiness, if heard when death has deprived us 


of the performer who had imparted to the music its greatest 
charm. Except in this particular instance, we fully agree 
with the elegant author of Essays on Poetry and Music, 
in the preceding observations; though Boethius, in his 
treatise 4 De Consolatione Philosophise,' and after him Dante, 
in his Inferno— both high authorities— express the opposite 
opinion, namely, that in distress and adversity the greatest 
misery is the recollection of former happiness. But the 
poetical notion of the Hindus regarding musical effect, 
which they strictly connect with past events, seems to us 
the finest that ever was conceived ; — they say that it arises 
from our recalling to memory the airs of Paradise, heard in 
a state of pre-existence. 

After all, however, that has been written and said, from 
the days of Aristotle down to the present period, of r.'usic 
as an imitative art, it must be conceded that modulated 
sounds please, by some mysterious means, many to whom 
they present no imitation of anything material or immaterial, 
and who associate with them no other idea than that of 
melody or of harmony. These are, probably, the persons 
whom Rousseau had in view when, mistaking the exception 
for the rule, it seems to have been his design, in one of his 
wayward moments, to reduce that which is at once an art 
and a science, to the low rank of a sensual gratification. 
But in justice to that eloquent writer, it should be added, 
that, in his Essai sur V Origine des Langues % ha at once 
demolishes his own definition — which, unfortunately, has 
been so widely circulated— by the interposition of a simple 
negative : e.g. — 4 La musique n'est pas l’art 4 de combiner 
des sons d’une manidre agitable & I’oreille.’ 

Thus far our attention has been directed to instrumental 
music, or that which is dependent on no auxiliary for 
effect, on no words to explain its meaning, on no gesticu- 
lation or scenery to illustrate it We have now to consider 
music as produced by the human voice in alliance with 
language, whether poetical or prose, aud with or without 
instrumental accompaniment. 

Vocal music is entirely devoid of that ambiguity which 
some think a merit in instrumental music, aud some con- 
sider a defect. Words fix the intention of musical sounds, 
leaving nothing for the hearer to conjecture ; for though 
the more or less of truth in the expression will depend on 
the skill of the composer, yet he must be utterly aestitute 
of reason to give to revenge the tones of love, or to joy 
those of despair. It is true that he does not always 
read with discriminating judgment the words selected by 
him, or committed to his charge — that in emphasis he 
is sometimes erroneous, and in accentuation frequently 
faulty ; and for these failings in the artist, the art itself 
has been unjustly condemned by writers whose repute 
gives weight to their censure. But the heaviest charge 
brought against composers of vocal music, and that 
which has exposed them to the keenest ridicule, is their 
eagerness to express the literal meaning of a particular 
word rather than the sentiment, the sense of the entire 
passage. This exceedingly vulgar kind of imitation, which 
has not unaptly been called musical punning , may bo 
traced to a gross misapprehension of the rule, that 4 the 
sound should seem an echo to the sense,* and is the vice 
not only of composers of an inferior order, but, occasion- 
ally, of some of the highest class. The great Handel 
himself is not wholly exempt from its influence. In the 
fine chorus, 4 Wretched lovers, quit your dream * (in 
Acis and Galatea ), when the line 4 Hark ! how the thun- 
d’ring giant roars * occurs, he makes the bases roar in a 
long division, till they nearly gasp for breath. But this is 
a verb that proves very seductive to composers ; in two of 
our best glees it sets the voice a-roaring through several 
bars : — in the one, because the poet (Ossian) ask3, 4 Who 
comes so dark from ocean s roar f * In the other, because 
the poet (Gray) says, 4 The rocks and nodding groves re- 
bellow to the roar / ’ Handel’s favorite air, 4 What passion 
cannot music raise and quell?’ from Dryden’s Ode to St. 
Cecilia's Day t sends the voice tumbling down a full octave 
at the words 4 faces fell.* In the same work the singer is 
condemned to ascend to a note which few can reach, and 
none can sustain without lungs of very unusual capacity, 
merely because the author says, 4 The trumpet shall be 
raised on high' Our greatest English composer, Purcell, 
could not resist the temptation offered by the words 4 They 
that go down to the sea in ships,’ from the 107th Psalm, in 
setting which he commits the base voice to so very low a 
deep, that there was only one man in his day who could 
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sing the anthem. * Some eminent musicians,' Sir William 
Jones observes, ‘have been absurd enough to think of 
imitating laughter and other noises; but if they had suc- 
ceeded, they would not have made amends for their want 
of taste in attempting it; for such ridiculous imitations 
must necessarily destroy the spirit and dignity of the finest 
poems.’ This discerning and elegant writer most likely 
points at the song and chorus, ‘ Haste thee, nymph,’ in 
Handel’s setting of Milton’s L' Allegro, in which is the line, 

‘ And Laughter holding both his side*.' The singers in 
this, it must be allowed, never baulk the intention of the 
composer, but affect to laugh almost convulsively. To 
carry out the design to its utmost extent, they should 
cast away their books, press their ribs firmly with both 
hands, and, by adding action to sound, complete the living 
picture. In another song by Handel, which was once very 
popular, in the oratorio of Semela is a remarkable instance 
of a mistaken attempt at imitation. The words are — 

* The morning lark to miueaccortU his note. 

And tunes to my distress bis warbling throat.* 

These lines (foisted into Congreve’s poem) are silly 
enough; but the composer has rendered them perfectly 
ludicrous, by one of those Jong-winded divisions which were 
the besetting sin of the age, on the word ‘ warbling.’ In 
the midst of her distress, Seraele and two fiddles— the latter 
representing tho bird — strive who shall best mimic the 
soaring songster, till the lady is obliged to yield, from pure 
exhaustion. The mention of the lark has entrapped many a 
composer; the musical follies committed in his name are 
innumerable. Handel’s song, * Sweet Bird,' from II Pen- 
seroso t always has been, and most likely always will be, 
admired as music, and it affords an opportunity for the 
display of talent in the singer and the flute-player, but it 
cannot stand the test of criticism. The same objection 
exists to this as to the air just noticed; the divisions are in 
themselves absurd, but as imitations are still more so. 
Surely the composer must have been aware that the note of 
the nightingale is tho simplest that is practised by the 
feathered race, yet he has here given the melancholy bird 
sounds which, as regards variety, rapidity, and compass, 
only able performers can produce from a fine voice and a 
erfect instrument. Handel’s supremacy in the art renders 
ira especially liable to animadversion when misled by an 
erroneous conception of the words ; but he has been charged 
with many supposed imitations which he never contemp- 
lated, such as the tvhipping-chorus , the rocking-chorus , 
&c. We have however said as much as is necessary on this 
part of our subject. 

In the accompaniment to vocal music, much greater free- 
dom of imitation is allowable than in the voice part : kept 
within those bounds which good sense and cultivated taste 
prescribe, it affords very efficient aid, by giving greater force 
to the poetry, and contributing to the completion of the 
general design. It also adds harmony to song, a most im- 
portant, if not an indispensable support. Nearly all that 
imitation can do, should — as the elder Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, in some admirable remarks on music has observed — 
be assigned to the accompaniments, as these, on account of 
the greater compass and variety of instruments, are better 
adapted to such a purpose than the voice, which ought to 
be left at liberty to express the sentiments. If Handel has 
sometimes failed in imitations by the voice, he has often 
succeeded in those by the accompanying instruments. We 
need but refer in proof to his beautiful song in II Pen - 
seroso — 

* Oft on a plat of rising ground 
l hear the iki-off curfew sound/ — 

where he has imitated the bell by the deep-toned stnngs of 
the bases, confining the voice to those notes of pleasing, 
contemplative melancholy, the idea of which the words so 
completely excite. The same skill and discrimination are 
shown in the song of Galatea, 4 Hush ! ye pretty warbling 
quire,' in which the flute imitates the birds, leaving the 
singer to express in simple sounds that languishing tender- 
ness indicated by the poetry. Handel was the first who 
endeavoured to excite the idea of light through the agency 
of musical sounds : his chorus in the oratorio of Samson , 
4 O first created beam 1' was written with this design ; and 
moreover suggested to Haydn that grand composition on 
the same subject which is admitted to be one of his noblest 
triumphs. But the still bolder attempt of the former great 
master was to convey to the mind, tnrough the same me- 
dium, a notion of darkness. With this view he composed 


the sublime chorus in Israel in Egypt , beginning, 4 He sent 
a thick darkness over all the land,’ the accompaniments to 
which, assisted by the words, produce on persons suscepti- 
ble of musical impressions, all that solemnity of effect, not 
unmixed with awe, intended by the author. 

Haydn, though sometimes ambitious of achieving by 
musical means more than the art can accomplish, was often 
most happy in indirect imitation by instrumental accom- 
paniments ; witness the magnificent burst of sound in the 
first chorus— to which we have just alluded — in The Crec * 
tion , at the words, 4 and there was light.' Witness also his 
musical picture, in the same oratorio, of the rising sun, the 
slow swell of the instruments in ascending notes describing 
the gradual progress of the luminary towards the horizon, 
and the full power of the band depicting its refulgent splen- 
dour. And how beautifully the composer contrasts witn the 
solar blaze, the soft, serene beams of the comparatively 
small orb which reflects its borrowed light! Madame de 
Staei heard the first of these most masterly compositions 
performed at Vienna, 4 m a manner,* she tells us, 4 worthy 
of the great work,’ and describes the sound of the combined 
voices and instruments as a terrible noise ! She adds, 
that at the appearance of light it was necessary to stop 
one’s ears . We forgive the bad taste for the sake of the 
wit This generally sagacious and acute, and always bril- 
liant, writer, is quite an Italian in her musical criticism : 
she says that the Germans 4 put too much mind in their 
works ; they reflect too much on what they are doing/ Of 
Mozart, wnose illustrations of tho poet are enumerated 
among his excellencies by most critics, Madame de Staei 
speaks in what we consider highly laudatory terms, but by 
which she means to express some degree of disapprobation. 
She thinks that 4 of all musicians he has shown most skill 
in 44 marrying " the music to the words that in his operas, 
particularly Don Giovanni , he makes us sensible of all the 
effect of dramatic representation : that 4 this ingenious 
alliance of the musician and poet gives us a sort of pleasure, 
but it is a pleasure which springs from reflection , and that 
does not belong to the wonderful sphere of the arts.’ ( De 
PAllemagne.) The 4 alliance ' here complained of could not 
have been alleged as a fault in Rossini’s earlier works, 
beautiful as some of them are in other respects ; though the 
air 4 La Calunnia,’ the first finale in Olello , and two or 
three other thing3, offer as fine examples of what is meant 
by musical imitation as can be found. But in his 4 second 
style' — the manner in which his later operas are written — 
he seem9 to have been infected , as Madame de Staei would 
have said, by German intellectuality. We know not if the 
highly-talented lady whose judgment in music we have 
ventured to impugn was acquainted with the compositions 
of Weber ; if she ever heard his Freischutz or Oberon , he 
must have been placed by her very high on the list of those 
who damage ana degrade music by renderiug it expres- 
sive, — who, as Pope ironically says, in some lines compli- 
mentary to Handel, 

* meanly borrow aid from sense/ 

Music, which is both a science and an art, is divided 
into Speculative or theoretical, and Practical ". Speculative 
Music explains the nature of musical sounds ; shows, bv 
demonstrating their ratios, how they are related to each 
other ; and investigates their physical and moral effects when 
in a simple or in a combined state : it is, in few words, the 
philosophy of the art Practical Music is the application of 
theoretical principles, — the proper conduct of sounds as to 
their progression, duration, union, and adaptation to words, 
voices, and instruments, and is the art of composition. The 
performer, who merely executes, stands in the same relation 
to music as the actor does to the drama, or the reciter to 
the poem : though he requires, in order to excel, consider- 
able knowledge of the subject and superior taste, yet he is 
but an operator — a singer or a player, and not, strictly 
speaking, a musician. 

Speculative Music is subdivided into Acoustical, Mathema- 
tical and Metaphysical. [Acoustics; Harmonics; Sound; 
Temperament.] Practical Music, into Vocal and Instru- 
mental, the several kinds of which are noticed under their 
respective heads. The chief component parts of practical 
music are, Melody, Harmony, and Rhythm, to which we 
refer. See likewise Accent, Air, Chord, Composition, 
Counterpoint, Modulation, Thorough-Bass, Time, 
&c. 

MU SIC, HISTORY OF The origin of music is involved 
in an obscurity which no ingenuity, no labour, baa hitherto 
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been able to dispel ; analogy and conjecture therefore have 
supplied the want of facts, in the absence of any assistance 
except what doubt ful histories and the fables of xnythologists 
have afforded, which at best have held out but a dim light, 
and more often misled than aided the inquirer in his re- 
searches. 

It has been supposed by some writers whose names stamp 
a value on all that has proceeded from them, that song 
and speech are coeval, an opinion which will hardly be dis- 
puted, if by song are meant sounds which, though vocal and 
sustained, are devoid of rhythm, governed by no scale, and 
consequently productive of no melody, in tne modern ac- 
ceptation of the word : but if the term is intended to signify 
a regular system of tunable, measured notes, then we shall 
not hesitate to say, that such advance towards art could only 
have been made by people proceeding fast in civilization, 
and communing through the medium of a language ade- 
quate to all the ordinary purposes of man in a social 
state. 

We are told by Lucretius, in a passage often quoted from 
the fifth book of his poem De Rerum Natura {Of the Nature 
of Things ), that the birds taught man to sing, and that the 
invention of musical instruments of the infiatile kind was 
suggested to him by the sounds produced from reeds when 
the western wind blew over them. 

• ~ — the birds instructed man, 

Aod taught him songs before his art began. 

And while soft evening gales blew o’er the plains, 

And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the swaftis J 
And thus the pipe was fram'd, and tuneful reed.’ 

This has certainly the merit of being very poetical, what- 
ever reliance the historian may place on it. The same 
notion concerning wind instruments is found in Ovid’s 
beautiful account of the transformation of the nymph 
Syrinx into reeds. But Thomas Aquinas, the * Angelic 
doctor,* cited by the good Padre Giambattista Martini, 
in bis Storia della Musica , disdains to follow the example 
of the heathen author of the * Metamorphoses,’ or the 
disciple of Epicurus, and leaves the origin of music to 
chanee ; on the contrary, the noble Italian saint informs us 
that the first man was endowed by the Creator with every 
kind of knowledge, and that he excelled in music, as well 
as in all other arts and sciences. 

But quitting the ingenious guesses and fictions of poets 
and the reveries of enthusiasts, we find Jubal, the seventh 
in descent from Adam, mentioned in Scripture as ‘the 
father of such as handle the harp and organ* These terms 
however must not be understood quite literally ; they are 
generic, and signify all instruments of the stringed and tube 
kind. The different versions vary in the translation of the 
original: the French render the word harp by violon. 
Though the earliest authentic record of music extant is that 
id Genesis , yet it is nearly certain that the Jews acquired 
their knowledge of it from the Egyptians. That Moses 
himself was educated by Pharaoh's daughter as her own 
son, and was * learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,* 
is stated in the Acts qf the Apostles ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus adds, that ‘ he was instructed by them, in his maturer 
age, in arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, but, above 
a)), in medicine and music/ The whole generation of the 
Israelites led forth by the lawgiver from their captivity 
were bom in Egypt, in which it seems to bo agreed music 
as an art originated ; though Diodorus Siculus even denies 
that it was ever practised there : but his assertion is not only 
in opposition to Herodotus, and at utter variance with what 
Plato says* who travelled into that country to become ao- 
auaintea with the arts and sciences, but is proved by modern 
discoveries to be the very reverse of truth. The fresco painti ng 
of a harp, found by Bruce in an antient tomb near the ruins of 
Thebes, which is undoubtedly of very high antiquity, is an 
indisputable proof of the progress made by the early Egyp- 
tians iu music. In form, dimensions, and ornament, this 
instrument might be mistaken for one of modern date, inso- 
much that when a drawing of it was first shown in London, 
considerable doubts were entertained of its fidelity. Forty 
years after, however, M. Denon bore testimony to the truth 
of Bruce’s description and the accuracy of his sketch ; since 
which Rosellini’s Monumenti delF Egitto , a splendid work 
published in 1 832, has confirmed all that the two former 
bad said on the subject. Another instrument, which is found 
sculptured on an Egyptian obelisk brought to Rome by 
Augustus, furnishes additional evidence of the state of 
music in Egypt in the remotest times. It is fully described 


by Dr. Burney, who gives a wood-cut of it, by which it 
appears that it was nearly the same as the Neapolitan 
Calascione of the present day. It bad only two strings, but, 
being provided with a long neck, was capable of producing 
that series of sounds which the antients called a heptachord; 
and if the strings were tuned fifths, like those on the 
calascione, they would give a complete octave, an advantage 
which none of the Grecian instruments possessed till many 
ages later. Montfoucon says that 4 in examining the repre- 
sentations of near five hundred antient lyres, &c., he never 
met with one in which there was any contrivance for short- 
ening strings, during the time of performance, by a neck 
and finger-board/ These two instruments then are suffi- 
cient proofs of early Egyptian knowledge in the musical 
art.* That it continued to be cultivated in Egypt under 
the Macedonian dynasty there can be no doubt. Athenseus, 
in his account of a Bacchic festival given by Ptolemy 
Philadelphua— the munificent patron of all the liberal and 
useful arts, who made Egypt the mart of the world— tells 
us that more than six hundred musicians were employed 
in the chorus, and that among these were three hundred 
performers on the cithara, or lyre. 

Of the music of the Hebrews, nearly all that is known is 
to be collected from the Scriptures, and the Bible is in the pos- 
session of eveiy one. There we meet with the first recorded 
song, which Moses sang at the head of the tribes, after the 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea. To this responded 
Miriam the prophetess, having a timbrel or tambourine in 
her hand, and being attended by all the women, carrying 
the same instruments, and dancing. Music formed an 
essential part of every Jewish ceremony. The priesthood 
were musicians by office, which was hereditary : they were 
four thousand in number, divided into bodies, each of which 
had its chief or leader. At the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, a prodigious band of priests, blowing trumpets, at- 
tended. J osephus tells us that 200,000 musicians were en- 
gaged ; but as his statement is unsupported by scriptural 
history, we may venture to consider it as a mistake arising 
from some misapprehension, or else as a manuscript error. 
A Hebrew writer enumerates thirty-six musical instruments 
that were kepi in the sanctuary, on all of which, he says, 
the prophet-king David could play. These are reduced to 
thirty-three by another account. It is worthy of remark 
that many of them, under other names, are still met with 
in the East and in Egypt, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
very little changed from their original form. Martini has 
given, from a manuscript of 1 599, what he believes to be 
specimens of the melodies sung by the Jews to certain 
Psalms; but they are printed in the obsolete notation, 
without bars, and having no words added to them by which 
the measure might perhaps have been made out, it is im- 
possible to enter thoroughly into their meaning. 

The Music of the Greeks has engaged the notice of so 
many searching antiquaries and patient mathematicians — 
such profound learning and unwearied labour have been 
bestowed on it — it has provoked so much controversy, and 
the dispute has proved so barren, that we enter on the sub- 
ject reluctantly, if not fearfully ; and though bound to give 
it as much attention as a matter of some importance is en- 
titled to, yet we do not deem it expedient or feel inclined to 
afford it more than is rigorously its due. Dr. Burney, who 
had devoted months, if not years, to the inquiry, declared 
to a friend, a few months before his decease, that 4 he never 
understood the Greek music, or found any one that did un- 
derstand it/ 

But before proceeding further, we think it right to say, 
with all possible respect for those who have toiled in this 
unproductive field, that, after a diligent investigation of the 
subject, on which we entered with an unprejudiced mind, 
it is our decided opinion that what is now called Greek 
music has hitherto proved perplexing chiefly, if not solely, on 
account of the term having been misunderstood. We believe 
that by mousike (poveiKt)) the Greeks meant poetry sung , with 
some sort of accompaniment, and that the moderns have 
fallen into error by overrating the importance of the melodic 
part, treating this as the principal, and poetry only as an 
ally. 

Music was a comprehensive term with the Greeks, em- 
bracing among other things which we shall have occasion 

• There aro eome Egyptian paintings in the British Museum, which wera 
brought from the grottoes in the western hills of Thebes. In one of them 
(No. 179) a female figure Is represented blowing the double pipe, and another 
appears to be playing on a musical instrument. {Lib. of hntertaining Know 
ledge ; Britith Muteum, voi* ii., p. 
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to mention, melody ( Melopma — literally the making , or com- 
position, qf the song ) and poetry. There is no one, M. 
Villoteau remarks, who, after an attentive perusal of the 
antient writers, is not convinced that eloquence, poetry, and 
melody were, in early times, governed by musical princi- 
ples ; that they were taught by the same waster, and that 
the three arts were but one science. ‘The goddess Per- 
suasion,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, • must have been in a 
manner the mother of poetry, rhetoric, music, and the other 
kindred arte;’ and tradition, he adds, ‘could not better re- 
present the first founders of large societies than as real 

songsters Nor can it be doubted that the 

same artists who so industriously applied themselves to study 
the numbers ot speech, must have Wade proportionable im- 
provements in the study of mere sounds and natural har- 
mony.’ The Greeks never separated poetry fVom melodv ; 
the poet himself set the notes to kis own verses, and in the 
early times sang them at the public games and festivals. 
The Greek tragedies were operas , observes Payne Knight, 
meaning, we presume, that they were in a kind of reci- 
tative ; and he is borne out in his assertion by the best 
authorities. Aristotle, in his treatise on poetry, considers 
the music of tragedy as one of its most essential parts. 
The nature of this music is indicated by several writers, 
but is more clearly pointed out by Philodemus than by any 
other, in his work in abuse of music (one of the vapyri 
found in Herculaneum, unrolled and published at Naples 
in 1793), wherein it is described as a melody nearly ap- 
proaching ordinary speech ; that is to say, recitative. Ho- 
race calls Apollo the singer . The antient poets give us to 
understand that their verses were sung , and this is to be 
construed literally in the case of the Greek poets. Homer, 
according to tradition, sang his own epics. But it is need- 
less to multiply proofs of a fact so generally received. 

Admitting, then, that Greek poetry of all kinds, religious, 
epic, dramatic, &c., was really sung, and perhaps granting, 
what many believe, that oratory partook much of the nature 
of song, let us inquire what was meant by the word singing. 
It is not to be imagined that Homer, Tyrtseus, Pindar, &c. 
were singers, in our acceptation of the word ; the supposi- 
tion is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. But even 
allowing them to have been as perfect in the vocal art as the 
moderns are, would they have condescended to deliver their 
poetry in long flights of notes, in divisions, in trills, and in 
passages that render it difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to get at the sense ? If, however, they had attempted to make 
their ‘ heaven-bred poesy * subservient to song, would they 
have found a patient audience ? — Assuredly not ; for the ani- 
mating appeal, the interesting narrative clothed in poetical 
language, the pathetic description, were what the Greeks de- 
lighted in, and certainly would not have surrendered for the 
sake of a tune. Moreover, it must be recollected, and is a very 
important consideration, that when the art of printing was 
unknown, and manuscript copies of poems, &c. were un- 
attainable by the people at large, on account of the expense, 
the multitude had no means of becoming acquainted with 
the productions of their poets but by hearing them recited ; 
and as crowds assembled for this purpose, the best mode of 
rendering the voice of the reciter audible to many, and 
these congregated in open places, was, to pitch it rather 
high, and confine it to a small number of fixed musical 
notes. Such is still the practice, and with the same 
intent, in all cathedrals, and is called chanting, a usage 
which has doubtless been transmitted from the remotest 
ages. Such too is the method adopted by the tmprowi- 
satori , whose art, we are persuaded, is of the highest an- 
tiquity, and whose singing, it is our belief, much resembles 
that of the ancient Greeks in delivering their verses. Those 
extemporaneous poets always require an instrumental ac- 
companiment of a simple kind, to keep the voice in tune, 
and, as they confess, to animate them. The Greek re- 
citers also were accompanied, either by the lyre or the 
flute, and probably for the same purposes. The flute was 
the companion of elegiac poetry ; the lyre of the epic and 
the ode. 

By what is called Greek music, therefore, we understand 
the union of poetry and music, the former of the two exer- 
cising the greatest sway over the mind, because expressing 
noble sentiments — gracefully inculcating religion and mo- 
rality — teaching obedience to the laws — exciting generous 
feelings— and inspiring patriotism and courage by the praise 
of those who had distinguished themselves by their public 
services and their valour. It is thus we account for the i 


effects said to have been wrought by antient music ; for £1 
is impossible that Plato should have been thinking of mere 
vocal melody and the sounds of mean and imperfect in- 
struments, when he said that no change can be made in 
music without affecting the constitution of the state, an 
opinion in which Aristotle acquiesced, and Cicero after- 
wards adopted:— it is not to be credited that the laws 
of Lycurgus, set to measured sounds by Terpander, were 
turned into a song, or that this Lesbian musician quelled 
a sedition in Sparta by singing some pretty air to the 
mob: — it is absurd to suppose that when Polybius tells 
us of a savage nation civilised by music, he means to say, 
by coarse pipes and guitars; — and not less ridiculous 
is it to imagine that men were raised to the rank of 
chiefs and the dignity of legislators, solely on account 
of their taste in singing, or their skill on the lyre and 
the flute. 

We cannot quit the subject of the vocal music of Greecfc, 
without adding a few words concerning the Greek Nomes 
and Scolia . The former (from vopo c, nomos, a law ) were 
so called, says Plutarch, because they were not allowed to 
transgress certain melodic rules by which they were charac- 
terised, and were at first hymns to the Gods. The latter 
were songs of a less restrained kind, sung at banquets and 
entertainments, by great proficients ; hence Hesychius de- 
rives the term from <nco\ibc (skolios, difficult to sing). But 
others think that the word should be rendered literally, — 
crooked , following a tortuous course — because, at table, it 
did not pass regularly, but only to those who were skilful 
singers. Plutarch, on the authority of Pindar, tells us 
that the scolia were invented by Terpander. Dr. Burney 
has an entertaining chapter on the subject, vol. i., 464 ; but 
the reader will find it more learnedly discussed in Potter’s 
‘ Antiquities,’ ii. 403. 

As to the instrumental music of the Greeks, we confess 
our inability to treat the subject in a satisfactory manner. 
The accounts given of it by the ancient writers are either 
so suspicious or so indefinite, that nearly ail our labour in 
endeavouring to gain some knowledge of its nature has been 
expended in vain. Having Bianchini’s learned work on 
ancient instruments before us, we are enabled to form some 
opinion of their capabilities, and our opinion is not in their 
favour. They appear to have been rude, and suited only to 
music of the simplest description. 

The Musical scale, or disdiapason, of the Greeks com- 
prised two oclaves, the lowest note of which was a, the first 
space in the base of the moderns. This was divided into 
five Tetracliords, or subdivisions of four sounds in each, the 
extremes being at the distance of a fourth. [Tetrachord.] 
And it must here be observed, that the antient lyre had but 
four strings ; the first and fourth fixed, the middle ones ad- 
mitting of being tightened or relaxed according to the genus 
of the melody. Two conjoint tetrachords, with one addi- 
tional note, formed the Octachord, or octave, to which the 
improved lyre extended. The three different divisions of 
the tetrachord produced as many Genera [Genera], the 
Diatonic, the Chromatic, and the Enharmonic ; which see. 
The first was composed of the sounds which the modems 
name b, f, o, a; the second of e, f, f$, a; the third of 
e, eX, f, a. The notes, or sounds, were represented by 
the letters of the alphabet, great and small, which, in order 
to extend their application and distinguish the various 
modes, were placed in different positions — the direct, the 
averted, the inverted, and the horizontal ; and these were, 
as occasion required, altered in form. The time, or dura- 
tion, of the notes was known by the long and short syllables 
to which they were set; the long syllable was in duration 
as two; the short as one. But we know only the comparative 
times of these; of the positive lengths of notes we remain 
in ignorance. The movement however of Greek music is 
supposed to have been slow. The Modes were, according 
to Alypius, fifteen in number: Aristoxenus makes them 
thirteen, each a semitone distant from the next in order. 
Under the word Mode we have given the table of Alypius; 
we here insert that of Aristoxenus, the oldest of the Greek 
writers on music, which commences with the Hypodorian 
the lowest. 


Hypodorian 
Hypophrygian, Grave 
Ditto Acute 

Hypolvdian Grave 

Ditto Acute 
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Dorian . . . . e 

Ionian a . . . . f 

Phrygian * . . . . f 

ABolian, or grave Lydian . . . g 

Lydian Acute . . . g $ 

Mixolydian Grave . . .a 

Ditto Acute . . .a# 

Hypermixolydian . . . b 


It will be here observed, that what may be called the 
Tvey-note of the various modes does not agree with that in 
the tafole before given. In the above we have followed the 
Abb6 Barth6lemy, after having in vain resorted to numerous 
authorities for some means of reconciling the discrepancy. 
No two writers on thisobscure subject are thoroughly agreed, 
and it is probable that none in future will attempt to explain 
that which holds out so little hope to labour and patience, 
and offers so small a reward for success. The three prin- 
cipal and most antient modes had different characters : the 
Dorian was grave and majestic ; the Lydian, soft and com- 
plaining; the Phrygian, bold, enthusiastic, and used in 
religious ceremonies. Plato banished the Lydian and Ionian 
inodes from his Republic, because exciting the enervating 
passions; but the Dorian and Phrygian he allowed, as 
manly and decent. Pindar set his fourteenth Olympic ode 
to the Lydian, as being addressed to the Graces. Accord- 
ing to Lucretius, the Phrygian was employed in the horrid 
solemnities of Cybele ; and Statius introduces it in the 
funeral rites of Archemorus. 

By the word pt\og ( melos ) the Greeks generally signified 
what we call air, or something like it; but sometimes, 
Twining remarks, 4 they used it in the sense of itppovia, 
i.e. melody abstracted from rhythm, or time : sometimes for 
measured melody ; and sometimes as equivalent to song, 
including melody, rhythm, and words.* By dp/wv/a (Aar- 
monia) they intended simply to express, as we have in a 
former article observed, the proper relationship of one 
sound to another— the pleasing agreement of intervals; 
that is to say, melody. Metastasio believes that by this 
term the Greeks signified what we mean by melody, found- 
ing his opinion on the following passage from Plato ( De 
hegib., lib. ii.) : — The regulation of the movement is called 
rhythm ; but the regulation of the voice is called harmony. 
Rousseau says — ‘The sense given by the Greeks to this 
word, in their music, is the more difficult to ascertain be- 
cause, having originally been a proper name, it has no roots 
by which it can be decompounded in order to arrive at its 
etymology. In the antient treatises which remain, harmony 
seems to be that which had for its object an agreeable suc- 
cession of sounds as regards high or low, in opposition to the 
other parts called rhythmica and metrica , which relate to 
time and measure.* But though very difficult to determine 
with exactness the meaning of the word harmony as 
applicable to Greek music, yet this difficulty does not arise 
from the cause assigned by the French writer. 

The long-contested question, whether the Greeks under- 
stood counterpoint, or music in parts, seems now to be set 
at rest, and determined in the negative by a preponderating 
weight of authority and a large majority of voices. To what 
we have before remarked on* this subject [Harmony], we 
now add, that further inquiry and reflection have only 
confirmed the opinion we have long entertained, namely, 
that though the antients, by mere accident, if not from ex- 
periment, must have been acquainted with the effect of 
simultaneous sounds, nevertheless that which we call har- 
mony formed no part of their musical art, either theoreti- 
cally or practically. And we repeat our belief, that in the 
union of poetry and song, which undeniably operated with 
such amazing force on all classes of the people, — which in- 
flamed them with ardour, softened them into obedience, 
and melted them into pity, — music was but the ally of verse. 

Of their instrumental music, or music without the voice, 
we are told that the flute-players by profession — who cer- 
tainly were exceedingly encouraged and most extravagantly 
paid for their services in the later times of Greece— piqued 
themselves chiefly on the strength of the sounds they could 
produce from the instrument; and that the trumpeters 
thought themselves fortunate if, in their contests at the 
public games, they escaped without the rupture of a blood- 
vessel by the violence of their exertions. It is to such per- 
formances Aristotle must allude in saying, * I disapprove 
all kinds of difficulties in the use of instruments, and, in- 
deed, in music generally ; I mean such tricks as are prac- 
P, C, No. 980. 


i tised at the public games, where the musician, instead of 
i recollecting what is the true object of his art, endeavours 
; only to flatter the corrupt taste of the multitude.’ Facts 
and remarks like these do not lead to any favourable opinion 
of Grecian performers. It is likely however that they 
pleased most when they played the airs set to the favourite 
poems and popular verses. And there seems some reason 
to believe that they extended these by additions, sometimes 
studied, but often extemporaneous, resembling what are in 
modern language called variations, or an amplification of 
the theme. 

It was a tradition that Cadmus, with his Phoenicians, in- 
troduced music into Greece. But Plutarch, in his 4 Dialogue 
on Music,’ first makes Lycias, a professor of the art, repeat 
the statement of Henclides, that Amphion, the son of 
Jupiter and Antiope, taught the Greeks to compose and sing 
lyric poetry: then, by a second interlocutor, Soterichus, con- 
tradicts the first, assigning to Apollo the merit of having 
converted Greece into a musical nation. The invention of the 
lyre of three strings is giveiv to the Egyptian Mercury, or 
Thoth ; that of seven strings, to the second or Grecian Mer- 
cury. Chiron, the centaur, taught Achilles music. Orpheus 
was the musical pupil of Linus, and master of Hercules. 
Then came Olympus, Terpander, and others. Terpander is 
said to have appeased an insurrection in Lacedaemon by his 
songs. He rendered a most important service to the art by 
inventing a method of representing musical sounds. Till 
his time music was quite traditional, and depended on the 
memory, and sometimes the caprice, of the performer. 
Plutarch says of him, on the authority of Alexander, an 
historian, that ho took Homer for his model in versification, 
and Orpheus for the style of his melodies. The musical 
compositions of Orpheus, the same writer adds, were wholly 
original. 

Many very celebrated players on the flute are mentioned 
in musical history. Damon taught Pericles and Socrates the 
use of this instrument. Antigenides and Dorion were also 
renowned for their talents. But the performer who excited 
most admiration was of the gentler sex. Lamia was no le6S 
distinguished by wit and ability than by personal charms. 
After captivating many by her skill as a flute-player, and 
by her beauty, Demetrius Poliorcetes became violently 
enamoured of her, and, through her influence, conferred 
such extraordinary benefits on the Athenians, that they 
dedicated a temple to her. Whatever may have been the 
style of flute-playing, or of the music, it is certain that in 
Greece the performers were in great favour. Xenophon 
says, that if an indifferent player wished to pass for one of 
superior talent, he must furnish his house richly, and appear 
abroad with a large retinue of servants, as the great perfor- 
mers do. It is said that a flute used by a celebrated The- 
ban musician, Ismenias, cost nearly six hundred pounds 
sterling. 

Pythagoras, of whom an idle story was long current, 
about a blacksmith’s shop, hammers, and anvils, contributed 
much to the improvement of music by his calculations and 
philosophical experiments. To him also is attributed the 
addition of an eighth string to the lyre. His notion con- 
cerning the music of the spheres— music produced by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies — was one or those whims in 
which great geniuses are apt, now and then, to indulge. He 
was of the sect of severe musicians, of those who reduced 
music to mathematical precision, and regulated all sounds 
by calculations, nllowing no licence to the ear. Of an op- 
posing school was Aristoxenus, born at Tarentum in Italy, 
about 350 years b.c., who thought the ear entitled to share 
with mathematical principles in determining the effect of 
modulated sounds. He was a most voluminous writer on 
many learned subjects. Of these his Elements of Harmonics 
are all that have reached us, and stand first in the col- 
lection published by Meibomius. Next in that excellent 
work is an Introduction to Harmonics , by Euclid, the 
geometrician ; and this is followed by his Section of the 
Canon , containing short and clear explanations of the con- 
stituent parts of Greek music. Ptolemy, an Egyptian, and 
not the astronomer, wrote a treatise in three books on Zfar- 
monics , which Dr. Wallis printed, with a Latin version, a 
preface, and appendix, in 1682. He enters at large and 
deeply into the subject, and his principles have a ten- 
dency to reconcile the hostile sects of Pythagoreans and 
Aristoxenians. This object was pursued with success, by 
Sir F. H. Styles, in his paper published in the 51st volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions. In Plutarch’s ‘Dia- 
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logue on Music 7 much information concerning antient 
Greek music is to be found, but not of the most valuable 
kind. Aristides Quintilianus wrote a treatise on music, 
printed in the collection of Meibomius, which has proved a 
useful work to all subsequent writers on the subject. He 
was enthusiastic and fanciful, but in matters of fact and 
calculation is worthy of confidence. • 

The Romans acquired all their knowledge of the arts and 
sciences from the Greeks ; their music therefore in no way 
differs from that of the latter ; though tbey must have had 
some kind of song before any direct intercourse had taken 
place between them and the polished nations of Greece. 
It is certain that the art was never advanced bjr that war- 
like people, notwithstanding the share it had m all their 
religious ceremonies and public gam^s, and the use made of 
it to animate their troops and add effect to their triumphs, 
and though it formed an essential part of their theatrical 
exhibitions of every kind, and wa* even adopted, or affected 
to be adopted, as a profession by one of their emperors. 

The importance of music in the estimation of the early 
Romans is shown by a regulation attributed to Servius 
Tullius, who, in dividing the people into classes, directed 
that two whole centuries should consist of trumpeters , 
blowers of the horn , &£., and of such as, without any 
other instrument, sounded the charge . It is further 
proved bv a law of the Twelve Tables, which limited 
the number of players on the flute at funerals to ten. 
And another or those laws enacted, that at the praises 
of honoured men in the assemblies of the people, there 
should be mournful songs accompanied by a flute. But 
a passage in Livy leaves no doubt on this subject, and 
being as curious as it is illustrative, we shall give it 
entire, availing ourselves of Dr. Burney’s translation. *1 
should omit a circumstance,’ he says, ‘ hardly worth men- 
tioning, if it did not seem connected with religion. The 
Tihicines (or flute-players), taking offence at the preceding 
censors for having refused them the privilege of eating in 
the temple of Jupiter, according to custom, withdrew m a 
body to Tibur (Tivoli), so that there were no performers left 
to play before the sacrifices. This created religious scruples 
in the minds of the senators, and ambassadors were sent to 
Tibur to persuade the fugitives to return to Rome. The 
Tiburtines promised to use their utmost endeavours to this 
end, and first summoning the discontented band before their 
senate, exhorted them to return to Rome : but finding them 
deaf to reason or entreaty, they had recourse to an artifice 
well suited to the dispositions of these men ; for, on a cer- 
tain festival, they were all invited, under pretence of assist- 
ing in the celebration of a feast. As men of this profession 
are generally much addicted to wine, they were supplied 
with it, till, being quite intoxicated, they fell fast asleep, 
and in this condition were flung into carts, and carried to 
Rome, where they passed the remaining part of the night 
in the Forum, without perceiving what had happened. The 
next day, while full of the fumes of their debauch, upon 
opening their eyes they were accosted by the Roman peo- 
ple, who flocked about them, and having been prevailed 
upon to stay in their native city, they were allowed the 
privilege of strolling through all the streets in their robes, 
three days in every year, playing on their instruments, and 
indulging in those licentious excesses which are practised 
on the same occasion to this day’ (that is, to the time 
of Augustus). * The privilege of eating in the temple 
was also restored to sucn as should be employed in playing 
before the sacrifices.' This happened 309 b.c. * The Ro- 
man flute-players,* Burney adds, * were incorporated, and 
formed into a college or company.* Ovid, in his * Fasti,* 
(lib. vi.), acknowledges the importance of the Tibicines, and 
repeats in verse the above story of Livy, but drops the 
scruples of the Patres Conscripti. 

That the Roman drama was in some way musical, is 
proved by the title, or didos calia, prefixed to each of 
Terence’s plays. A further proof of this is found in the 
Institutes of Quintilian, where, after showing the necessity 
of instructing children in music, he adds, * that he does not 
desire that they should learn such music as prevails on the 
stage, the modulations of which are so intermixed with 
impudence and wantonness, that they may justly be 
charged with having extinguished the poor remains of 
manly courage which had been left.’ That the theatrical 
music of the Romans was similar to that of the Greeks 
there seems to be little doubt ; that it was distorted by the 
nerformers in Quintilian’s time is very likely. 


It is remarked by Dr. Burney, that even during the 
Augustan age the Romans had no sculptor, painter, or 
musician, and but one architect, Vitruvius ; those, he says, 
' who have been celebrated in the arts at Rome having 
been Asiatics or European Greeks, who came to exercise 
such arts among the Latins as the Latins had not among 
themselves. This custom was continued under the succes- 
sors of Augustus ; and those Romans who were prevented 
from going into Greece contrived in a manner to bring 
Greece to Rome, by receiving into their service the most 
able professors of Greece and Asia in all the arts.’ 

The Roman writers on music are few, and almost worth- 
less. V itruvius, in his work on architecture, treats of the 
sound of the voice, of reverberating vases, and of a water- 
organ; but no one has yet been able to discover what he 
means by this instrument. He also endeavours to make 
plain the harmonical system of Aristoxenus, though he 
acknowledges the difficulty of the task. St. Augustin 
wrote on rhythm and metre ; Boethius devotes five books 
to music, merely to explain the principles of harmonics ; 
and Aurelius Cassiodorus treats of music, among other 
things, but his work, or sketch, is said to consist of little 
more than some general definitions and divisions. 

There is every reason to conclude that music remained 
stationary till the tenth or eleventh century. The Romans, 
having borrowed the art from Greece, seem to have been 
convinced of its perfection in the state in which they received 
it, for there is no evidence of their having attempted to 
enlarge its narrow boundaries, or in anyway to improve it; 
though a people of more ingenuity and taste would have 
advanced it at least a few steps towards that point which it 
slowly has attained. 

In the primitive Christian church the service consisted 
partly of music, which is supposed to have been chiefly that 
of the Greeks, with an admixture of Hebrew melody. Me- 
nestrier conjectures that the early ecclesiastical manner of 
singing was like that of the ancient theatre, and Dr. Burner 
concurs in this opinion ; though we cannot but think it 
more likely that the ‘ songs of Zion,’ as performed in the 
Jewish temple, and the chanting of the hymns at the Pagan 
altars, were chosen as vocal models for devotional purposes* 
rather than the airs, or recitatives, in which the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence were delivered. Towards the end 
of the fourth century, St. Ambrose digested a musical 
service for the church of Milan, which is called the Am- 
brosian chant, and was founded on four of the Greek modes. 
About the year 600 Gregory the Great enlarged and much 
improved the chant of the church, by the admission of four 
other modes, and gave it that form which it still retains in 
the Catholic service, and in which it is known by his name. 
According to Bishop Stillingfleet, music was introduced 
into the English church by St. Augustin, in the latter 
part of the sixth century, and wa9 subsequently much im- 
proved by St. Dunstan, an excellent musician, who, it is 
said, furnished some few churches with an organ. 

The organ — the most majestic and comprehensive of all 
musical instruments in its present almost perfect state —is 
supposed to have been an improvement of the hydraulicon, 
or water-organ, of the Greeks. The first mentioned in 
musical history was sent, in 757, as a present to King Pepin, 
from the Byzantine emperor Constantine Copronymus. 
In the tenth century the organ was in use in several parts 
of Europe ; but it is reasonable to conclude that it was then 
exceedingly simple, possessing little power, and rude in 
mechanism : nevertheless, it may fairly be assumed that 
the invention of the organ hastened the discovery or prac- 
tice of harmony. [Organ.] 

To Guido, of Arezzo, we are indebted for many of those 
improvements in music which led to our present system ; 
though the origin of counterpoint has been erroneously 
ascribed to that active and ingenious ecclesiastic. [Guido.J 
Magi s ter Franco, a member of the cathedral of Cologne 
in the eleventh century, is considered as the inventor of 
what in the middle ages was called Cantus Mensurabilis , 
which meant, notes showing, by their forms, their time or 
duration. Most of those, however, have fallen into disuse, 
for the shortest in his table is the semibreve. Neverthe- 
less his system, carried out further by De Muris, and by 
degrees extended, till it has proceeded to an extravagant 
length— is that of the present day, and is so sound in prin- 
ciple that it probably will never be abandoned. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth century, scarcely 
anything is known of the progress of music, For its history 
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from the latter period, we refer to the biographical sketches 
of its most eminent professors which appear in our work ; 
—to the articles Academy, Concert, Opera, Oratorio, 
&e. ; — to the names of musical instruments;— and to all 
the terms under which musical compositions of every kind 
are described. From these sources may be gathered much 
of the information, if not all, that will be required by the 
general reader. 

MU8K. (Zoology.) [Moschida.] 

MUSK. This substance is an extremely odorous secre- 
tion, lodged in a bag which is attached and peculiar to 
the abdomen of the male musk- animal. The elevated regions 
frequented by the creature, its timidity and speed in flight, 
render it very difficult to obtain the substance, while the 
high price borne by it offers great inducements to substi- 
tute other articles for that which is genuine. The musk- 
bag varies much in form, colour, size, and quality, cir- 
cumstances which suggest the belief that it is procured 
either from two or more species of musk-animals, or that 
it has been obtained at different periods of the year, or 
from very differently-aged animals. In the very young 
animal the bag is quite empty, while in the old and feeble 
the musk is in small quantity and of inferior strength. It is 
said to be secreted in greatest abundance during the rutting 
season, and to have then its sensible qualities most de- 
veloped. The secretion has a much stronger odour in the 
animal which inhabits Tibet and China than in that 
which frequents the more northern districts of Siberia. 
In the fresn state the musk has an extracl-like consistence, 
and a reddish-brown colour, with an odour so powerful 
that the huntsmen can scarcely endure it. By drying this 
odour diminishes, and the musk acquires a friable granu- 
lar state, and a dark-brownish colour. In Siberia the chase 
occurs in spring and summer. In Tibet the pursuit is 
restricted by the government to certain periods, and the 
bags which are obtained are stamped with the royal signet. 
In commerce two and occasionally three varieties of musk 
are met with. 

1. The Tonquin or Tibet musk, received through the 
Bast India Company, occurs in small oblong-rectangular 
boxes, lined witn lead, and covered with paper or silk. 
Bach bag, or pod, as it is termed, is wrapped in thin 
blue or red naper, on which are marked some Chinese 
characters. Sometimes the bags are enveloped in a deep 
yellow-brownish nearly transparent paper, which becomes 
brittle by time. The most distinctive mark of this sort of 
musk is, that it is slightly flattened, nearly round, and very 
rarely pear-shaped. The yellow or yellowish-brown hairs, 
chiefly at the sides, are often cut, while those which remain 
in the centre are darker coloured, finer, and less bristly. 
Generally the hairs converge or point towards a small 
natural opening. The pods are mostly about two and a 
half inches long, and one and three-quarters broad. The 
weight of different specimens varies considerably, some 
being merely three drachma thirty grains, others nine 
drachms forty-seven and a half grains ; the average is six 
drachms twelve grains. The average quantity of musk 
contained in the sacks is about two and a half drachms. 

By carefhl removal of the bag, there remains the musk, 
which is solid, in grains of different sizes, adhering to each 
other, soft, and unctuous to the feel, of a reddish-brown 
colour, like a clot of blood dried, having frequently a num- 
ber of hairs intermixed, derived from tne inner side of the 
orifice already described. The taste is bitterish, acrid, dis- 
agreeable, ana somewhat astringent. The odour is strong, 
peculiar (musky), penetrating, very lasting, and extraordi- 
narily diffusible. It is stated that a single grain can con- 
stantly fill the air of a large apartment with a sensible im- 
pregnation for many years, without its weight being per- 
ceptibly diminished; and one part can communicate its 
odour to 3000 parts of an inodorous powder. 

It should be kept in glass-bottles, very closely stopped, 
and preserved in a place neither very dry nor too damp. 

By the analysis of Geizar and Reiman it appears to con- 
sist of: 1, a peculiar volatile principle (which can exist in a 
free state) ; 2, ammonia ; 3, a peculiar, fixed, uncrystalliza- 
Me aeid (these three are in undeterminable quantity) ; 4, 
stearine and oleine ; 5, cholesterine ; 6, a peculiar bitter 
resin ; 7, osmazome, with several salts ; 8, a mouldy-like 
substance, in part combined with ammonia, and numerous 
salts; 9, sand; 10, water, acid, &o., with some volatile 
odorous matter. 

It has not been ascertained upon what musk depends for 


its peculiar properties. It has been conjectured that a kind 
of putrefaction goes on which evolves the peculiar odour. 
Moisture seems to favour this, and musk which, when dry, 
yields little scent, becomes powerful when moistened. The 
odour is augmented by adding a few drops of the solution of 
subcarbonate of potass. 

2. Kabardin, Russian, or Siberian musk, is either re- 
ceived through St. Petersburg, or, it is said, sent to China, 
and laid for some time among the bags of genuine Tonquin 
musk, to acquire the odour of the latter, and then shipped 
to Europe. The pods of this sort are in general larger, 
more oval, more compressed, and the margins often have 
large portions of the skin of the abdomen attached to 
them. The colour of the hairs is a dirty milk-white. The 
musk exhibits a more homogeneous and less granular ap- 
pearance, having a much fainter odour and taste than the 
preceding kind. The odour is augmented by moisture, but 
is somewhat nauseous and disagreeable. The wood-cuts 
show the difference of aspect of the two kinds. 




1, Tonquin Mask. 2, Kabardin Musk. 


Musk is more soluble in water than in alcohol. Of 100 
parts of genuine Tonquin musk, boiling-water dissolves 90 
parts, alcohol only 50. Of Kabardin musk, water dissolves 
only 50 per cent. It is likewise soluble in aether, acetic 
acid, and yolk of egg. 

3. A very small kind of pod is sometimes met with, which 
is not flattened, but perfectly round : the hairs of a yellowish- 
brown colour. This is probably the musk-bag of the Mos- 
chus Altaicus. 

It is safest to purchase the musk out of the pod, as there 
is then less opportunity of adulteration. Infusion of genuine 
musk is not precipitated by a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) ; but genuine musk is precipitated 
by nitric and other strong acids, by acetate of lead (sugar 
of lead), and infusion of galls. The musk-bags are used Dy 
perfumers to prepare ‘ essence of musk.' An artificial musk 
is sometimes made with nitric acid and oil of amber. This 
should never be used for medical purposes. 

Taken in the dose of a few grains, musk rouses the energy 
of the digestive organs ; and it soon afterwards produces sym- 
pathetic phenomena, the powers of the whole animal system 
appearing suddenly increased. By repeating the doses till 
half a drachm or a drachm i s consumed, the active prin* 
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oiples penetrate the whole frame, influencing all the tissues, 
and exciting effects demonstrative of its stimulating pro- 
perty ; the blood circulates with more force, accompanied 
sometimes with bleeding from the nose : the perspiration 
and other secretions are perceptibly increased. Other effects 
prove that it also acts on the brain, spinal chord, and gan- 
glionic nerves, such as tendency to sleep, convulsive move- 
ments, and particularly spasms of the chest and abdomen. 
Owing to idiosyncrasies, musk produces in some persons 
very extraordinary effects, at times so violent that they 
cannot bear the faintest odour of it. 

Musk has been recommended in typhus and other fevers, 
when there exist low delirium, hiccap, twitching of the 
tendons, &c. But its beneficial action is not so constant as 
to justify much reliance upon it. It is much more useful in 
diseases purely nervous and spasmodic, where no inflamma- 
tory action has preceded or is present. Hence even in 
epilepsy, as well as hysteria, it is serviceable. In combina- 
tion with ammonia it is useful in arresting a tendency to 
gangrene. Likewise in retrocedent gout it has proved 
successful. It was found of little avail in severe cases of 
Asiatic cholera, though useful in the milder forms of it. 

MUSK-RAT. [Musquash] 

MUSKERRY MOUNTAINS. [Cork.] 

MUSKET. [Arms, p. 373.] 

MUSKINGUM. [Mississippi, River.] 

MUSLIN, a thin cloth made of cotton. The name is 
supposed to be derived from Masai ia, since called Masuli- 
patam, from which place such fabrics were first imported 
into Europe. Until the early part of the present century all 
the muslin used in Europe was of the manufacture of India. 
These fabrics are still superior to any that are made in 
Europe, both as regards their fineness and their durability, 
which latter quality is not, as some people have supposed, 
the consequence of any superiority in the quality of the 
material of which they are made, for the raw cotton of India 
is far inferior to that which is used for these fine fabrics 
in Europe, and which is brought from America and from 
Egypt. The excellence of India muslins is owing to 
the skilfulness aud patience of the spinners and weavers in 
that country. Some of the muslins of India, and especially 
those of Dacca, are of the most astonishing degree of fine- 
ness, so as to justify their poetical description as ‘webs of 
woven wind.’ Such however has been the result of the 
mechanical inventions of England in this branch of indus- 
try, that not only are muslins of British manufacture now 
used at home, to the exclusion of those woven in India, but 
large quantities are exported to all parts of the world, and 
find their way even far into the interior of India. 

The great seat of the muslin manufacture in this country 
is Paisley near Glasgow. The greater part of the yarn used 
for these fine fabrics is spun in the cotton-mills of Manches- 
ter. Muslin cloths are both plain and figured. By a late 
invention they are sometimes embroidered by means of 
machinery. 

MUSO'NIUS RUFUS, CAIUS, a Stoic philosopher of 
the first eentury of our ©ra, is mentioned with praise by 
Tacitus (Ann., xiv. 59), and also by Pliny the younger, 
Philostratus, Tbemistius, and others. He was a native of 
Vulsinii in Etruria, and belonged to the Equestrian order. 
He was a friend of Thrasea Paetus, Barea Soranus, Rubel- 
lius Plautus, and other stoics, who were the victims of 
Nero’s suspicion and cruelty. Musonius was banished to 
Gyaros, where he is said to have been visited by many 
Greeks for the purpose of listening to his lessons. Being 
recalled after Nero's death, he lived at Rome under Vespa- 
sian, who excepted him from the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced by that prince against the Stoic philosophers. This 
scanty information is all that we have concerning the bio- 
graphy of Musonius Rufus. (Nieuwland, Dissertatio de 
Musonio Bufo , Philosopho Stoico .) Fragments of his 
works are found in Stobsous, and have been collected and 
published, with the above dissertation and copious notes, 
under the title of ‘ C. Musonii Rufi, Philosophi Stoici, 
Reliquiae, et Apophthegmata, cum Annotatione, edidit T. 
Venliuizen Peerlkamp, Conrector Gymnasii Harlemensis,’ 

8 vo., Haarlem, 1822. These fragments of Musonius are 
full of the purest morality and wisdom. 

MUSOPHA'GIDAS ( Plantain-eaters ). Mr. Vigors* 
notices the genera Musophaga and Corylhaix as nearly 
and evidently allied to the Gallinaceous families, and as 

• On the * Natural Affinities that connect the Orders and Families of Birds,' 
in • Linn. Trans.,’ vol. xiv., pp. 476-481. 


being found among the Scansorial birds ; and speaks of the 
genus Vinago [Columbia®, vol. vii.] as united by their 
comparatively stronger and more solid bills to Penelope and 
Crax, which in his arrangement form the opposite extreme 
of the order Basores , as well as to Musophaga and Cory 
thaix, which approach the whole of theRasonal groups and 
connect them with the Perchers . [Inskssores, voL xii.] 

Mr. Swainson raises the group of Plantain-eaters to the 
rank of a family under the title which heads this article, 
and they constitute, according to his arrangement, the fifth 
great division of the conirostral tribe of perchers. Not that 
he considers it as by any means clear that Musophaga is 
the real type of the whole family, though he designates that 
genus as. the most conspicuous of the group. 

He thus characterises the family : — 

Bill short, upper mandible high, the culmen arched, the* 
margins either serrated or entire, the under mandible very 
thin. Feet short, formed for clinging. The toes various. 

The place which this family occupies in Mr. Swainson’s 
arrangement is next to the Fringillidce , at the end of the 
Perching Birds , and immediately before the Scan&ores, in- 
termediate between the Finches and the Hornbills. Ho 
observes that those which betray their affinity to the bulb 
finches are small, whilst others, whose size and peculiar 
structure assimilate them more to the hornbills, are of a. 
size proportionate to those birds, remarking that, with the 
exception of one genus, they all possess a short but very 
strong and thick bilk more or less curved on the top, the 
cutting margins being minutely serrated, like the teeth of a 
saw. The food, it is stated, seems to be entirely vegetable,, 
and of the most tender and delicate description : and Mr. 
Swainson remarks that it is singular to observe that the bill 
in this family (in outward appearance much stronger than 
that of the finches) should yet be employed in procuring 
the softest vegetable food; while the short bill, posterior, 
nostrils, hopping gait, and purely vegetable food, are all 
exemplified in such birds as Buceros galeatus, and proclaim, 
the affinity of the Plantain-eaters to the Hornbills . 

Mr. Swainson further remar ks that the economy of these* 
birds, so far as they have been observed by travellers, is di- 
rectly against the theory of their being likened to the gab 
linaceous order ; and he quotes some of the statements of 
Cuvier and those of Yarrell in support of his opinion. The 
former, in the Bdgne Animal , states that Corythaix and 
Musophaga appear to him to have some analogy with the 
gallinaceous birds, and particularly with the Hoccos. They, 
have the wings and the tail of those birds, and, like them,, 
keep on trees; their bill, he continues, is short, and tbs 
upper mandible convex ; their feet have a short membrane* 
between the anterior toes ; but it is true that the external* 
toe is often directed backwards like that of the owls. 'Bheir 
nostrils also are simply placed in the horn of the bill* . the 
edges of the mandibles are dentilated, and the sternum (at 
least that of the Touraco) has not the great notches which 
are ordinary in the Gallinaceous birds. Mr. Swainson ob-i 
serves that this admission of Cuvier, that Coi'ythaLx and. 
Musophaga only present ‘quelque analogie avec les gal- 
linaces,’ and that they have not the notched sternum of tlia* 
latter, is directly opposed to the theory of these birds leading: 
to the Gallinacea, a view of the subject which is confirmed 
by Mr. Yarrell’s observations. The latter zoologist disr 
sected a Touraco (Corythaix Persa ) which had died ia tbfe 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London, and ho 
found the general appearance of the inside of the body of 
the bird incliniug rather to that of the Perchers than of the 
Gallince . ( Zool . Journ., vol. iv., p. 319.) Mr. Swaiusou se- 
parates the family into the following subfamttiea aud 
genera : — 

Phytoiomtnce , Plant-cutters. 

Bill serrated, but not swollen. Feet with two o» fcbnee 
toes forward and one backward. (Sw.) 

Genera. 

Phytotoma , Molina. Hyreus , Stevens. Of these; we 

select Phytotoma . 

Generic Character . — Bill short, compressed, the base 
widened; high at the base, and gradually, curved; the lower 
mandible much weaker, straight ; the commissure slightly 
arched, with the margins crested. Tongue short, pointed. 
Nostrils basal, small, rounded. Wings moderate ; the two 
first quills graduated; tail moderate, even. Feet strong. 
Lateral toes unequal, the inner shortest. Claws slender,, 
slightly curved. (Sw.) 
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Exampie» Phytotoma rara. 

Description, Habits , Spc. — Molina describes the Rara or 
Chilian Plant cutter as nearly of the size of a quail* with 
the bill rather large, conical* straight, a little pointed, ser- 
rated, and half an inch in length ; the tongue very short 
and obtuse, the pupil of the eye brown. Three well pro- 
portioned anterior toes, the fourth posterior and a little 
shorter. The tail moderate, but rounded. The colour is an 
obscure grey upon the back, rather brighter on the belly ; 
the points of the quills and of the tail are black. The 
sound of its voice is hoarse and interrupted, and seems to 
express its name. It feeds on plants, but previously has 
the destructive habit of cutting them off close to the root, 
and often capriciously cuts off a quantity of them without 
touching them further. For this reason the peasants per- 
secute this species, and carry on a continual war against 
these birds ; moreover children who destroy their eggs are 
rewarded. The nest is built in obscure and but little fre- 
quented places on the most lofty trees, and thus these 
Plant-cutters escape the persecutions of their enemies. 
Notwithstanding such precautions however, their numbers 
are considerably diminished. * I do not know,’ says Molina 
in conclusion, 1 whether this is because a price is set on its 
head, or on account of its naturally small degree of fecun- 
dity.* 



Chilian Plant-cutter. 

Mr. Swain son observes that in Phytotoma the four toes 
appear to be arranged as in the Finches , but in Hyreus the 
toes are only three. He compares the size and entire aspect 
of Phytotoma to that of a Bullfinch . 

Colin a*. Colies. 

The only definition of this subfamily given by Mr. Swain- 
son is, ‘all the four toes placed forward,’* and the only 
genus contained in it is 

Colius. (Brisson and Gmelin.) 

Generic Character, — Bill short, strong, conical, slightly 
compressed, entire, with the mandibles equal and the edges 
arched ; nostrils rounded ; nails arched and long, that of 
the hind-toe shortest; wings short; third quill longest; tail 
graduated and very long. 

Habits , Geographical Distribution , tyc. of the Genus . — 
The plumage of the species is soft and silky, and the colours 
generally sombre, whence they are called at the Cap6, ac- 
cording to Le Vaillant, Oiseaux Souris (Mouse-birds). 
Africa and the East Indies are the localities where they 
have been found, the Colius viridis of Latham,, said to 
he from New Holland, belonging probably to another 
genus. The Colies are gregarious, live upon fruits, and 
are the scourges of gardens. They walk badly, but they 
elimb almost continually on the branches of trees* where 
they hold on, assisting themselves with their bills like the 

* Other authorities state that the hind-too is versatile ; and this would more 
accord with their climbing habits. 


Parakeets . They build their nests, which are spacious and 
round, in little groups ; and Le Vaillant affirms that they 
sleep suspended with their heads downwards, and that, 
when it is cold, they are found so benumbed in the morn- 
ing, that they may be taken one after the other. The 
number of eggs is generally five or six, and the flesh of the 
birds is said to be delicate. (Lesson.) 

Example, Colius Senegalensis . (Latham.) 

Description . — Round the eye a naked, reddish skin; 
forehead yellow; colour pearl-grey, with greenish reflec- 
tions ; abdomen ruddy. 

This appears to be the Colius Quiriwa — the trivial name 
is taken probably from its note— of Le Vaillant ; and the 
Coliou huppe du Senegal of Buffon. 



Colius Senegalensis. 


Musophagincp, Plantain-eaters. 

Three toes forward and one backward; the outer toe 
placed obliquely. (Sw.) 

Genera. Corythaix. (111.) 

Generic Character . — Bill short, rather small, high, and 
greatly compressed. The frontal feathers reposing over and 
concealing the nostrils. Culmen high, curved to the tip. 
Lower mandible narrow ; both mandibles distinctly notched 
at the tip and finely serrated. Wings short, rounded; the 
three first quills graduated. Tail long, broad, rounded. 
Feet short, strong. Middle toe longer than the tarsus; 
lateral toes equal, hind-toe shortest ; external toe capable of 
being turned a quarter of the way backward. Claws short, 
thick, and much compressed. 

The Touracos are most elegant birds, and feod princi- 
pally on soft fruits. The prevailing colour of these birds is 
green, varied in some species with purple on the wings 
and tail. They are natives of Africa, where they perch 
on the highest branches of the forest trees, and thus keep 
out of gun-shot, as Le Vaillant found to his cost Hav- 
ing at last succeeded in bringing one to the ground, he 
could not find it, and, stamping in his rage at the loss, ho 
broke through into one of the covered pits which the Hot- 
tentots employed to catch ferocious animals, particularly 
elephants. This accident might have been fatal. * When 
I recovered my first surprise,’ says he, 4 1 began to consider 
how I should extricate myself from this embarrassment, ex- 
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treraely happy that I had not been impaled on the sharp- 
pointed stake placed in the bottom of the pit; and still 
happier that I found in it no company. I was however ap- 
prehensive that some might arrive every moment, espe- 
cially if I should be obliged to remain there during the 
night.' In this dilemma Le Vaillant fired his fusee at in- 
tervals ; the shots at last were answered, and he was deli- 
vered by his Hottentots. But he did not forget his Touraco, 
and now, by the aid of his dogs, which had followed the Hot- 
tentots, found it squatted under a tufted bush. He after- 
wards laid snares for them on the fruit-trees, to which they 
resorted to feed, and took them alive. 

The following cuts will give but an imperfect idea of 
these elegant birds. 


MUS 


Head of Corythaix erythrolopnus. 

This beautiful species is the Opcethus erythrolophus of 
Vieillot; the Musophaga Paulina of Temminck ; and 
Corythaix igniceps of Lesson. 

Our figure was taken from a specimen that lived for some 
time in the gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s 
Park. 

Locality , Africa. 


Corythaix Senegalenria. 

Perhaps the most delicate species is Corythaix erythro- 
lophus , Sw. 

Description.— Crest, which is red, erect and compressed ; 
sides of the head, ears and chin, and patch round the eye 
(which is large, red, and brilliant), white ; general plumage 
green, inclining to bluish on the body and belly ; quills 
rich purple violet ; tail rounded ; bill yellow ; feet greyish- 
black. 

• H.B. The crest, when the bird is excited or in action, is elerated into a 
compressed suboonioal shape; and, when thus erected, it gives the head a 
helmeted air. 


Corythaix erythrolophus. 

Several specimens of Touracos are to be found in our 
museums, and there are at present (September, 1339) two 
( Corythaix Buffonii ) living at the gardens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, Regent's Park. 

Chizserhis. (Wagler.) 

Generic Character . — Bill large, high and thick at the 
base, compressed beyond. Culmen thick, convex, consi- 
derably arched. Lower mandible not half so high as the 
upper ; the tips of both deeply notched, with their margins 
finely crenated. Nostrils basal, placed close to the top of 
the bill, naked, lunular, and pierced in the substauce of the 
bill. Wings lengthened; the four first quills graduated. 
Tail lengthened, slightly rounded; the tips very obtuse* 
Feet as in Corythaix. (8w.) 

| Example, Chizcerhis variegata. 
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r Description . — Light grey above ; a blackish stripe down 
each feather ; front, top of the head, chin, and throat as for 
as the breast, chestnut-brown ; under Dlumage beyond the 
breast white, but each feather with a dark middle stripe ; 
primary and secondary quills blackish, with a spot of pure 
white varying in size in the middle of their inner webs ; 
tertiaries and middle tail-feathers grey, tipt with black; 
lateral tail-feathers black; bill yellow; feet grey. Crest 
placed very far back on the nape. Total length about 20 
inches. 

This appears to be the Touraco huppS-col of Le Vaillant; 
Phasianus Africanus of Latham, and Musophaga variegata 
of Vieiilot. 

Locality* Africa. 



Chisnrhis variegata. 

Musophaga. (Isert.) 

Generic Character .— Bill resembling that of Chizcerhis ; 



Musophaga violate*. 


but the base enormously dilated, so as to spread like a 
casque or helmet over the fore part of the head as far as the 
crown, where its thickened sides form a semicircle. Nos- 
trils naked, oval, open, placed nearer to the tip than to the 
eyes, and pierced in the substance of the bill. Wings, feet, 
and tail as in the Corythaix . (Sw.J 

Example, Musophaga vinlacea. 

Description . — Bill rich yellow, passing into crimson; 
orbits nalied, and, like the compact velvetty feathers of the 
crown, glossy crimson ; a white stripe beginning below the 
eve and extending above the ear ; secondary and part of 
tne primary quills carmine, with lilac reflections, margined 
and tipped with blackish violet, which is the general colour 
of the plumage, only that it changes into a very deep ereen 
on the under parts, and is very rich on the tail ; legs strong 
and black ; gape wide, opening beneath the eyes. 

This magnificent bird appears to be the Cuculus regius of 
Shaw. 

Locality , Africa : Gold Coast and Senegal. 

MtfSQUASH, the Cree name for the Fiber Zibethicus 
of Cuvier ( Ondatra of Lac6p&le), a genus belonging to the 
family Castoridcr. 

Dr. Richardson (Fauna Boreali -Americana) gives the 
following synonyms of this rodent: — 

Rat-Musque of Sagard Theodat; Castor Zibethicus of 
Linnseus ; U Ondatra of Buffon ; Musk- Rat of Lawson ; 
Musk-Beaver of Pennant; Musquash of Josselyn ; Mas 
Zibethicus of Lin., Gmelin ; Fiber Zibethicus of Sabine and 
Harlan ; Musk-Rat of Godman : Ondathra of the Hurons ; 
Musquash , Wat8uss y or tVachusk, also Peesouaw- Tupeyew 
(the animal that sits on the ice in a round form), of the 
Cree Indians. 

In a tract which has for its title ‘A Perfect Description 
of Virginia,’ 1649, we find among the ‘Beasts great and 
small/ 'A Muske Rat, so called for his great sweetnesse 
and shape/ 

2 3 — 3 

Dental Formula: — Incisors, - ; Molars, - — - = 16. 

« o — o 



Teetb of Musquash. (F. Cut.) 

Description . — Head short. Body thick and rather flat ; 
legs very short ; hind-feet large, not webbed.* Dark umber 
brown above ; sides, anterior part of belly, middle of breast, 
lateral part of neck and cheeks, shining yellowish -brown ; 
chin, throat, sides of tlie chest, and posterior part of the 
abdomen, ash-grey ; tail compressed, convex on the sides, 
with its acute edges in a vertical plane, covered with a thin 
sleek coat of short hairs, which allow a number of small 
roundish scales, well separated from each other, and which, 
as well as the hair, are dusky-brown, to appear through 
them ; acute margins of the tail (which is rather thicker in 
the middle than at the root, and tapers gradually from its 
middle to its extremity, which is not acute) covered with a 
close line of longer hairs dark brown on the upper edge 
and soiled white on the under one. Length of head and 
body 14 inches ; of the tail 8 inches 6 lines. 

The fur, which much resembles that of the Beaver , but 
is shorter, resists the water during the life of the animal, 
but is easily wetted immediately after death. 

Habits ; Utility to Man , Geographical Distribution , 
£c. — Charlevoix states that the Musk-Rat takes the field in 

* llearno erroneously says that the hind-feet are webbed. 
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March, at which time its food consists of bits of wood, which 
it peels before it eats them. After the dissolving of the 
snows, he says that it lives upon the roots of nettles, and after- 
wards on the stalks and leaves of that plant. In summer it 
feeds on strawberries, &c., to which succeed the autumnal 
fruits. During this time, he states that the male and female 
are rarely seen asunder. According to the same author, they 
separate in winter, when each takes up its lodgings apart, 
in some hole or in the hollow of a tree, without any provi- 
sion ; and the Indians declared that not the least morsel 
of anything is eaten by them whilst the cold continues. 
• They likewise/ adds Charlevoix, * build cabins nearly in 
the form of those of the beavers, but fer from being so well 
executed. As to their place of abode, it is always by the 
water-side, so that they have no need to build cause- 
ways. . . The flesh is tolerably good eating, except in 

the time of rut, at which season it is impossible to cure it of 
a relish of musk, which is far from being as agreeable to 
the taste as it is to the scent.' 

Dr. Richardson ( Fauna Boreali -A meri cana) , from whom 
the abridged description is taken, and to whose details we 
refer the reader, states that the Musquashes vary consider- 
ably in size, and that though they have a strong musky 
smell, particularly the males, in spring, their flesh, which 
somewhat resembles flabby pork, is eaten by the Indians, 
who prize it for a time when it is fat, but soon tire of it. 
They have, according to this author, three litters in the 
course of the summer, producing from three to seven at a 
litter, in 55°N. lat., and begin to breed before they attain their 
full growth. Great numbers are destroyed by the inunda- 
tions which cover the low grounds where they haunt, and 
in severe winters they are almost extirpated from some lo- 
calities by the freezing of the swamps inhabited by them. 
Famine in such cases drives them to destroy each other. A 
great mortality, the cause of which is unknown, also sweeps 
them away, and the deaths at such periods (which are un- 
certain) are so numerous, that a fur-post, where the Mus- 
quash is the principal return, is not unfrequently abandoned 
till the fecundity of the animal has repaired, which it does 
in a very few years, the ravages of disease. 

Dr. Richardson places the southern limit of the Mus- 
quash about 30° N. lat. According to Bertram, they are found 
in the north of Georgia and Florida, and Dr. Richardson 
ascertained that they extended northwards to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, 60° N. lat. Small grassy lakes or swamps, or the 
grassy borders of sluggish streams with muddy bottoms, are 
favourite haunts, and there they feed chiefly on vegetables. 
In the northern districts the roots and shoots of the bulrush 
and reed-mace, and the leaves of various carices and aqua- 
tic grasses, form their staple. Pennant states that they are 
very fond of the Sweet-flag ( Acorus Calamus) , which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson, does not grow to the northward 
of Lake Winnipeg. The last-named author often saw small 
collections of fresh-water mussel-shells ( Unio ), on the ani- 
mals of which they are said to feed, and which, he was in- 
formed, had been left by them. 

The habitations of the Musquashes and the mode of 
hunting them are thus described by the Doctor : — 4 In the 
autumn, before the shallow lakes and swamps freeze over, 
the Musquash builds its house of mud, giving it a conical 
form, and a sufficient base to raise the chamber above the 
water. The chosen spot is generally amongst long grass, 
which is incorporated with the walls of the house, from the 
mud being deposited amongst it, but the animal docs not 
appear to make any kind of composition or mortar by tem- 
pering the mud and grass together. There is however a 
dry bed of grass deposited in the chamber. The entrance is 
under water. When ice forms over the surface of the 
swamp, the Musquash makes breathing-holes through it, 
and protects them from the frost by a covering of mud. In 
severe winters however these holes freeze up in spite of 
their coverings, and mauy of the animals die. It is to be 
remarked that the small grassy lakes selected by the Mus- 
quash for its residence are never so firmly frozen nor 
covered with such thick ice as deeper and clearer water. 
The Indians kill these animals by spearing them through 
the walls of their houses, making their approach with great 
caution, for the Musquashes take to the water when alarmed 
by a sound on the ice. An experienced hunter is so well 
acquainted with the direction of the chamber and the posi- 
tion in which its inmates lie, that he can transfix four or 
five at a time. As soon as, from the motion of the spear, it 
is evident that the animal is struck, the house is broken 


down and it is taken out The principal seasons for taking 
the Musquash are, the autumn before the snow falls, and 
the spring, after it has disappeared, but while the ice is still 
entire. In the winter time the depth of snow prevents the 
houses and breathing-holes from being seen. One of the 
first operations of the hunter is to stop all the holes with the 
exception of one, at which he stations himself to spear the 
animals that have escaped being struck in their houses and 
come hither to breathe. In the summer the Musquash 
burrows in the banks of the lakes, making branched canals 
many yards in extent, and forming its nest in a chamber at 
the extremity, in which the young are brought forth. When 
its house is attacked in the autumn, it retreats to these pas- 
sages, but in the spring they are frozen up. The Musquash 
is a watchful but not a very shy animal. It will come very 
near to a boat or canoe, but dives instantly on perceiving 
the flash of a gun. It may be frequently seen sitting on 
the shores of small muddy islands in a rounded form, and 
not easily to be distinguished from a piece of earth, until, on 
the approach of danger, it suddenly plunges into the water. 
In the act of diving, when surprised, it gives a smart blow to 
the water with its tail.' 

Varieties. — Dr. Richardson records three varieties be- 
sides that above described. 

1. The Black Musquash , rare. 

2. The Pied Musquash , with dark, blackish-brown patches 
on a white ground. 

3. The White Musquash ( Fiber Zibethicus-albus , Sa- 
bine). This Albino is not unfrequent. Dr. Richardson 
saw several. 

According to Hearne, the Musquash is easily tamed, soon 
becomes attached, and is cleanly and playful. 

The fur is used in hat-making, and there is, according to 
Dr. Richardson, an annual importation of between four and 
five hundred thousand into Great Britain from North 
America for that manufacture. Charlevoix also notices the 
employment of the fur in the hat trade. 



The Musquash. 

MUSSCHENBROEK, PETER VAN, was bom at 
Leyden, March 14th, 1692. *He received a good classical 
education in the university of his native city, being a pupil 
of Perizonius and Gronovius, and afterwards applied him- 
self to the study of medicine, which science, as well as those 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, he studied under Sen- 
guerd, Bidloo, Le Clerc, Burnard, Albinus, Boerhaave, and 
Rau. He was excessively fond of the mathematical sciences. 
In 1 7 1 7 he formed an intimacy with the celebrated s’Grave- 
sande, and their tastes being similar, they pursued their 
studies together. The introduction into Holland of the 
Newtonian system of philosophy, and the science of expe- 
rimental physics, was principally owing to the labours of 
these two men. They worked together with equal zeal and 
success, but in different paths ; s’Gravesande took the ma- 
thematical or theoretical part of physics, while Musschen- 
broeck applied himself more particularly to experimental 
physics, in which he excelled, and in which he made a great 
many discoveries. 

On the occasion of taking his degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, in 1718, Musscheubroek wrote an inaugural disserta- 
tion, 1 De aeris prwsentia in humoribus animalium a very 
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clc/cr production, which contains a description of many 
ca;cful experiments, from which accurate conclusions were 
drawn, and, though published more than a century ago, it 
may still be read with interest. The author showed in this 
dissertation both a fondness and talent for experimental 
philosophy, and he was luckily placed under favourable cir- 
cumstances for the development of this talent. At the 
commencement of his career the speculations of Descartes 
were rapidly dissipating before the lights of the Newtonian 
philosophy, but they still retained some Supporters; Mus- 
schen brock therefore determined to visit England, for the 
purpose of seeing Newton and making himself fully ac- 

3 uainted with his system. While in London, he was intro- 
uced to Dr. Desaguliers, and other scientific men besides 
Newton ; and on his return to Holland, he soon came into 
public notice. In 1719 he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy and mathematics, and professor extraordinary of 
medicine in the university of Doesburg on the Rhine, 
where he gained great reputation by his lectures. In 1723 
he was invited to fill the chair of philosophy and mathe- 
matics in the university of Utrecht, which had been long 
distinguished as a school for legal studies, and which Mus- 
sclienbroek soon rendered equally well known in the depart- 
ment of natural philosophy. He remained at Utrecht many 
years, and this city was the seat of his principal labours. 
The curators of the university were so fully impressed with 
the importance of keeping his services, that they conferred 
on him, in 1732, the professorship of astronomy. In 173 7 
George II. of England, elector of Hanover, offered to Mus- 
schenbroek a professorship in the newly established univer- 
sity of Gottingen. The offer was refused, but two years 
afterwards he accepted the professorship of mathematics in 
his native city, Leyden, which had become vacant by the 
death of Wittichius. Musschen brock remained attached to 
the university of Leyden for the remainder of his life, 
though he was successively invited to fill other appointments 
by the kings of Prussia and Spain, and by the emperor of 
Russia. He died on the 19th cf September, 1761, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

The following are Musschenbroek’s principal works:— 

1, ‘ Epitome elemenlorum physico-matkematicorum,’ 
12 loo., Leyden, 1726. This work went through several edi- 
tions, each succeeding edition being considerably altered 
and improved. It was reprinted in 1 734, under the altered 
title of ‘Elementa Physic®, * 8vo., Leyden. An English 
translation is mentioned as having been made of this work 
by Colson, in 1744, 2 vols. 8vq., but we have not been able 
to meet with it. The last edition of this work appeared 
after the death of the author in 1762, and was named ‘In- 
troductio ad Philosophium Naturalem.’ This edition is 
much more complete than either of the former, and 
contains a very good summary of all that was then known 
on natural philosophy. These three editions are often 
spoken of as distinct works, though it is only the titles that 
are different 

This introduction to natural philosophy (the last edition 
is here referred to, which is the most complete) contains 
many original researches, on the cohesion of bodies, on the 
phosphorescent properties which many substances acquire 
from exposure to light, and on various points in experimental 
physics. It aho includes a much more complete table of 
specific gravities than bad before been published, entirely 
formed from the author’s own investigations. Rigaud de 
Lafond translated the ‘ Introductio ad Philosophiara’ into 
French (1769, 3 vols.). This translation must not be con- 
founded with another which appeared at an earlier date 
(1739) with the title of 4 Essai de Physique,* which was 
tranduted by Dr. Massuct from a Dutch edition of the same 
work, published by Musschenbroek, which Dutch edition 
(containing many researches which were not included in 
the later Latin ones) was written in a popular style for the 
purpose, which it fully answered, of diffusing a taste for 
natural philosophy in Holland among those who were not 
acquainted with the learned languages. 

2. The work which has gained the author most celebrity 
is his 4 Physic® Experimentales, et Geometric® Disserta- 
tiones/ Ley den, 1729, 4to. This work consists of four trea- 
tises : one on the magnet, one on capillary attraction, one 
on the size of the earth, and one on the cohesion of bodies. 
All these dissertations contain many interesting researches 
aud new experiments, which were conducted with great care. 
The labours of Musschenbroek on the power of cohesiou 
between different bodies were very great ; and he afterwards 
P. C* No. 981. 


rendered his observations on this subject more complete in 
the introduction to natural philosophy mentioned above. 
He greatly extended the science of magnetism by his 
memoir in the present work, though he improved his know- 
ledge at a later period respecting the laws of magnetic 
attraction, and in 1754 published, 

3, * Dissertatio Physica Experimentalis de Magneto/ 4to. , 
Vienna. 

4. In 1731 Musschenbroek published, at Leyden, in 4to., 
a Latin translation of the 4 Saggi di Natural! Esperienze 
fette nell* Accademia del Cimento/ which appeared at Flo- 
rence in 1667. This work, valuable in itself, was rendered 
much more so in the translation by the numerous notes and 
additions of Musschenbroek, which contain an account of 
some new experiments on the dilatation of different bodies 
by heat, and also a description of a pyrometer which he had 
invented, and which was the first instrument of the kind 
which had been made. 

Besides the above works Musschenbroek delivered seve- 
ral public orations, which have been published. He also 
wrote many papers on meteorology (a subject to which he 
paid considerable attention), some of which appeared in the 
4 Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences/ and some in 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of London.’ He 
published some observations on the Leyden phial, in the 
4 Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences* for 1746 ; 
and a 4 Dissertation on Barometers/ which was printed in 
the 4 Memoirs of the Academy of St. Petersburg.* 

MUSSELBURGH, an antient burgh of royalty in the 
parish of Inveresk and shire of Edinburgh. It is seated on 
the right bank of the Esk, near the confluence of that river 
with the Frith of Forth, and is about five miles east from 
the city of Edinburgh, with which communication is kept 
up by stage-coaches. The name is supposed to refer to a 
mussel-bank near the mouth of the Esk. 

The monks of Dunfermline were the sole proprietors of 
all the territory comprised within the limits of the burgh, 
down to the time of the Reformation. After that event the 
property Came into the possession of the king, James VI., 
by whom the lordship and royalty, together with the pa- 
tronage of the church of Inveresk, were conferred upon his 
chancellor, Lord Thirlstane, from whom they have de- 
scended, by inheritance and purchase, to the family of 
Buccleuch, the present proprietors. 

The high street is spacious, and contains many good 
houses, and the town is surrounded by gardens and villas. 
To the south is the suburb of Newbigging, which branches 
off to the church of Inveresk. On the opposite bank of the 
Esk is the suburb of Fisher-row, inhabited chiefly by 
fishermen, who supply the markets of Edinburgh during 
the greater part of the year. There is a stone pier, and the 
harbour, though small, is convenient. The management of 
the affairs of the town and suburbs is vested in a council of 
18 members, of whom 10 are chosen from among the inha- 
bitants of Musselburgh, and the rest from those of Fisher- 
row. The tanning of leather, making of sailcloth, hats, 
bricks, earthenware, &c., and the manufacture of fishing- 
nets by looms, constitute the principal business of the place. 
The salmon-fishery is carried on by 4 stake-nets,* but is not 
very productive. A branch of the Commercial Bank of 
Edinburgh has been established, and elegant gas-works for 
the supply of the towu have recently been erected. 

I Four bridges cross the Esk, two of which are of stone ; 
the uppermost is of considerable antiquity ; the new bridge 
is a handsome structure erected from a design by Rennie. 
In 1831 the population of the burgh and the rest of the 
parish of Inveresk was 8961. By the Reform Act, Mussel- 
burgh, Leith, and Portobello were erected into a parliamen- 
tary district which now returns one member. 

For a description of Pinkie House, formerly the residence 
of the abbot of Dunfermline, and now the abode of Sir 
John Hope, hart., the reader is referred to Chambers’s 
Gazetteer of Scotland, 8vo., 1832 ; from which, and the Par- 
liamentary Report on Scotch Burghs , this notice is chiefly 
drawn. In the former work will be found many interesting 
particulars relative to the antiquities of the place and the 
historical events with which it is connected. 

MUSSULMAN. [Mohammed.] 

MUSTAPHA L, sultan of the Turks, succeeded, in 
1617, his brother Ahmed I., but, a few months after, was 
deposed by the janizaries, who placed on the throne his 
nephew Othman. A few years later the janizaries revolted 
again, deposed Othman, put him to death, and recalled 
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Mustapha to the throne in 1622. Soon after a fresh revolt 
deposed him again, and he was taken to the castle of the 
Seven Towers, in 1623, where he was strangled some years 
afterwards. (Knolles; Rycaut.) 

MUSTAPHA II., son of Mahomet IV„ succeeded his 
uncle Ahmed II. in 1695. In the following year he defeated 
the Austrians at the battle of Temeswar, but was defeated 
in September, 1697, by Prince Eugene, near Zenta in Hun- 
gary. The seraskier in the mean time had reconquered 
Chios from the Venetians. By the peace of Carlowitz, in 
1699, the sultan acknowledged the dominion of Venice over 
the Morea and several districts in Dalmatia, and gave up 
Azof to Russia, and Kaminiek to Poland. 

Mustapha then withdrew to Adrianople, where he gave 
himself up to sensuality. His neglect of the public affairs 
caused a formidable revolt to break out in the capital, and 
the insurgents marched upon Adrianople, and at the same 
time offered the throne to Ahmed, Mustapha's brother, who 
took the title of Ahmed III. Mustapha died in confine- 
ment, it was reported by a natural death, six months after 
his deposition, in 1703. 

MUSTAPHA III., son of Ahmed III., succeeded his 
cousin, Othman III., in 1757. He had been strictly con- 
fined in the seraglio ever since the deposition of his father 
in 1 730, but after ascending the throne he showed consi- 
derable firmness of character, and effected several reforms 
in the administration. He engaged, in 1769, in an unlucky 
war against Russia, in which he lost the Crimea and Bess- 
arabia, but did not live to see its termination. He died in 
1774, and was succeeded by his brother, Abdul Hamid. 
His son Selim afterwards succeeded Abdul Hamid, in 1789. 
(Selim III.] 

MUSTAPHA IV., son of Abdul Hamid, was placed on 
the throne by the janizaries, who had deposed sultan Selim 
III., in May, 1807. Mustapha was ignorant, weak, and 
cruel, and a tool in the hands of the janizaries. Mustapha 
Bairactar, pasha of Rudshuk, and a friend of Selim, col- 
lected an army and marched to the rescue of bis master. 
He entered Constantinople and attacked the seraglio, de- 
manding that Selim should be restored to him. Mustapha 
ave him up, but it was only the dead body of Selim, for he 
ad been strangled by order of Mustapha at the approach 
of his deliverers. Bairactar deposed Mustapha, and placed 
his brother Mahmood on the throne, in July, 1808. In 
the following November a revolt of the janizaries broke 
out* which lasted three days, and a great part of Constan- 
tinople was burnt down. Bairactar, Malimood*s grand- 
vizier, perished in the flames; and the janizaries